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No RECORDS are more unsatisfactory, at least none have been 
more unsatisfactory, than those which purport to cast light 
upon the private lives of eminent men. Especially is this 
statement true in respect to individuals, no matter how other- 
wise distinguished, who have not been connected in some way 
with affairs of state. Little do we know of the greatest men 
of the past who have had to trust for the perpetuation of the 
facts of their personal history, not to official documents, but to 
the distinction they have gained in scholarship or letters, to the 
interest which the work they have done may have inspired in 
their contemporaries. Our information in regard to nearly all 
the celebrated authors of antiquity, who took no part in public 
affairs, is of the most meagre and unsatisfactory nature. Nor 
are we much better off when we come down to a period nearer 
the present. Of most of that brilliant group of dramatists who 
made the Elizabethan age illustrious, we can scarcely be said 
to know anything worth knowing. Facts and figures, often 
uncertain, and usually barren, comprise the principal part of 
the information contained in what are called their biographies, 
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It is hard for us to realize that this should be so. In the broad 
glare of light cast by the press of modern times upon the words 
and acts of the most inconspicuous; in these days, in particular, 
when no privacy, however secluded, no obscurity, however pro- 
found, can be trusted to save any one from the reporter that 
walks in darkness, or the interviewer that wastes at noon-day, 
it scarcely seems possible that the life of any man of great emi- 
nence could escape being known to contemporaries and handed 
down to posterity. Yet this will not appear so strange when 
we come to consider how little is the acquaintance most of us 
have with the details that make up the biography of the most 
conspicuous living men of letters. How many of the admirers 
of Tennyson, for instance, who for thirty years has occupied the 
foremost place in English literature, could give any but vague 
and fragmentary particulars of his personai history ? 

But however it may be at present, obviously the only cer- 
tain way for a man of the past to make sure that his acts 
would be perpetuated was for him to write an account of them 
himself. Simple as the expedient may appear, it took ages to 
discover it. Antiquity seems to have known nothing of auto- 
biography, strictly so called. In works like the Commentaries 
of Cesar, the personal interest belonging to the man is entirely 
swallowed up in the more absorbing interest of the events he 
describes. The former is, indeed, so subordinate to the latter 
that it can scarcely be said to exist atall. In the genuine auto- 
biography the man himself must be the center about which 
everything else revolves; and events that take place in his time 
are described only as they impart additional interest to his own 
words or deeds. The practice is now so common that it seems to 
us as if it must always have existed. Yet the work of whicha 
slight account is to be given here, is perhaps one of the earliest 
of its kind known to literary history. 

Among the chronicles and memorials of the Middle Ages, 
published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, are 
several volumes of a scholar of the twelfth century, famous to 
some extent in his day, but now known by name only to few, 
and cared for by fewer still. Of his various writings the one 
that has for us any special interest here is that which goes under 
the title De Rebus a Se Gestis. It has unfortunately only been 
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preserved in part. Though the story is told in the third per- 
son, it isa genuine autobiography ; and the work has even 
more interest than usually pertains to such productions. This 
is partly due to the fact that it belongs to a class of writings 
uncommon in that age, and having in consequence the attrac- 
tion of rarity. But in addition, the excessive vanity of its author 
imparts that peculiar fascination which all individual charac- 
teristics, whether good or bad, exercise when exhibited in the 
full perfection of their greatness or their monstrosity. More- 
over, the incidents and details interwoven with the personal 
narrative give frequently a vivid picture of contemporary life, 
of which from regular histories we should catch only the 
vaguest outlines. ‘To some it may be of interest to get even a 
faint idea of a man, especially from his own point of view, who 
in his time was far from being an insignificant personage in the 
eyes of those with whom he came into contact, and in his own 
eyes was about the most important personage of his age. Full 
of egregious vanity, full of distorted facts, full of violent invec- 
tive his statements are. But the very qualities that lower to a 
certain extent our estimation of the writer, have also the effect 
of imparting additional interest to what he wrote. For the 
accuracy of what he says he alone is responsible; our duty is 
done when we set forth in another tongue and with far less 
detail some of the incidents which he records. 

Gerald de Barri was born in the castle of Manorbeer, in South- 
western Wales, about three miles from the town of Pembroke. 
The time of his birth is uncertain. It is, indeed, entirely a 
matter of inference, from declarations made by himself in his 
writings, as to his age in particular years. This, it might seem, 
would furnish information sufficiently satisfactory. Unfor- 
tunately it is not so. For in all his statements in regard to 
everybody and everything, Gerald de Barri invariably exhib- 
ited a generous disdain for mere dates and figures, which have 
made many of his assertions the despair of editors who have 
fettered themselves with frivolous habits of accuracy. The year 
of his birth, however, must have been in the neighborhood of 
1147. Both on the spear and the spindle side he was of high 
descent. His father, William de Barri, was an important mem- 
ber of the Norman nobility. His mother belonged to one of 
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the most powerful Welsh families. His grandmother, the then 
somewhat celebrated, or at least notorious Nesta, was the 
daughter of the prince of South Wales, and before her mar- 
riage to Gerald de Windsor, the constable of Pembroke, had 
been the mistress of Henry L. of England; and there is unfor- 
tunately pretty conclusive evidence that she did not limit her 
favors either to her royal lover or to her husband. But in 
those times, and especially among the Welsh, the marriage 
bond pressed lightly. Rank, in particular, had privileges of 
its own in this respect, as well as in nearly every other. Nesta 
was the mistress of a king in days when the immorality of 
the act was lost in the grandeur of the eminence to which she 
had attained; and a portion of her glory shone by a reflected 
light upon her descendants, both legitimate and illegitimate. 
Certainly as regards this particular grandson, of whom we are 
speaking, his relationship with the highest nobility of his native 
country was the source of much both of the success and of the 
failure of his life. 

Gerald de Barri is known to modern historians and students 
almost exclusively by the name of Giraldus Cambrensis (Gerald 
the Welshman), in accordance with the then common custom 
of Latinizing proper names, This practice, suitable enough 
and even necessary in an age when every educated man wrote 
and spoke Latin, is in a measure preserved for us still in the 
triennial catalogues of our colleges—there maintaining a linger- 
ing existence and furnishing a grotesque exhibition of the 
survival of the unfit. 

He was the youngest of four sons by his father’s second wife. 
His brothers early manifested the fighting tastes of the race to 
which they belonged; but he was different. In their childish 
games they designed towers and castles and fortified towns, 
while he devoted himself entirely to the erection of churches 
and monasteries. This peculiarity attracted the attention of his 
father, who used jestingly in consequence to call the boy his 
bishop. In numerous other ways did his preference for an 
ecclesiastical life, his trust in a divine power, manifest itself in 
his early years. Once while still a child, when the place was 
threatened with attack and the men on every side were run- 
ning to arms, and the non-combatants seeking for shelter, he 
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asked to be carried to the church, thereby implying, as he 
expresses it, that greater security could be found in the house 
of God than in a town filled with soldiers, and fortified by 
towers and walls. This feeling, he tells us, he kept through all 
his life. Yet it may be doubted if the difference between him- 
self and his brothers, who chose the profession of arms, was 
not more external than real. Certainly that quiet and repose 
which is deemed to be so peculiar a characteristic of the reli- 
gion of Christ, it was never his lot to experience. If in heart 
he belonged to the church, it was to the church militant. His 
life, so far as we know about it, was a stormy one, and it was 
more often stormy from choice than from necessity. The race 
from which he sprang, both on his father’s and mother’s side, 
was not of the kind to give to the boy feelings of long-suffer- 
ing, patience, meekness, and the charity that endureth all 
things. He doubtless longed after a fashion for the reign of 
peace and good-will upon the earth; but it is doubtful if he 
would not have been grievously put out if it had actually 
come in his time: it is certain that like very many others who 
offer similar petitions, he did not care for its coming until all 
those to whom he had a special aversion had met with what he 
conceived to be their just deserts. It was never his fault, 
indeed, if his enemies did not receive their due. Throughout 
his whole career, the man, whether layman or ecclesiastic, who 
smote him on one cheek, was pretty certain to receive blows in 
return upon both of his own. 

As the tastes of his brothers were exclusively military, it 
was natural that the young Giraldus, who consorted with them 
daily, should be influenced by their preferences. His studies 
in consequence began to suffer. But from the neglect of these 
he was recalled by the admonition of his uncle, the bishop of 
St. David’s. The admonition was made still more effective by 
suggestive remarks of two of the bishop’s chaplains. One of 
them compared for him the Latin adjective for “rough,” 
“uncultured,” durus, and the other the word for “ stupid, ’studius, 
There was a personal application about this method of instruction 
that did not escape the boy’s attention. At any rate it effected 
its purpose, for it stimulated him to renewed exertions, and he 
at once devoted himself to his books with great zeal. He soon 
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surpassed, he tells us, his companions, and having exhausted 
all that Wales had to furnish in the shape of teaching, which 
could not have been much, he made three several journeys to 
Paris for the sake of further prosecuting his studies. There he 
remained several years. We have his assurances that while 
there he came in time to equal the best of his instructors. 
More than that he himself gave lessons in the studies of the 
Trivium—grammar, logic, and rhetoric—and in the last-named 
especially distinguished himself. Though these are the words 
of a man whose admiration for himself never flagged, whose 
vanity was of a fairly colossal type, it is not unlikely to have 
been true. All scholars who have examined the works of 
Giraldus agree that he must have been a hard student, and that 
his acquaintance, in particular, with the Latin classics and with 
the Christian fathers was of the most minute and extensive 
nature. It is much harder to believe his further assertion that 
he was selected as a sort of representative good boy, that he 
was invariably pointed out by his teachers as the example for 
the others to follow. What he tells us on this point may be 
true; but if so, the implication as to the amiable character of 
the students fully bears out the stories in regard to them that 
have come down from somewhat unfriendly sources. 

In 1172, Giraldus came back from Paris full of a zeal for 
religion, or at any rate for ecclesiasticism, which it is certainly 
the exception to find in these days in those who have made 
that city their place of study. The first thing that struck his 
eye on his return to his native country was that the dues of 
the church were not fully collected. Owing to the carelessness 
of the ecclesiastical authorities throughout the whole of the 
diocese of St. David's, the tithes of wool and cheese were not 
paid. Here was an opportunity for enthusiasm to display 
itself efficiently and serviceably. The bishop of St. David's was 
subordinate to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
accordingly sought out Richard, who had succeeded Becket 
in the primacy, and in addition was papal legate. To him he 
represented the condition of affairs. The primate sympathized 
fully with zeal of this sort, and the young reformer was sent as 
commissioner into Wales with power to correct these and 
similar abuses. It was not a pleasant, nor was it altogether a 
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safe duty that he had chosen for himself. The population 
was rude and wild, and the prevalent lawlessness was held in 
little check by any religious restraint. Indeed, the state of 
society then existing in Wales, as depicted by Giraldus and 
his contemporaries, has little about it that is romantic, little 
that can afford gratification to the lover of medizvalism. 
The nobility were constantly engaged in hostilities among 
themselves, when not engaged in hostilities with England ; and 
all the native inhabitants, without distinction of rank, seem 
to have lived in general a life of laziness and robbery, the 
tedium of which was at occasional intervals judiciously relieved 
by murder. In their mountain fortresses neither the nominal 
Christianity which they had professed for nearly a thousand 
years, nor the nominal civilization which they had possessed 
since the Roman occupation, had ever made any progress worth 
mentioning. Under an external coating of culture and religion 
they were still barbarous at heart. Outward conformity there 
was to the rites of the church, and sometimes, indeed, devotion 
to what they fancied to be their faith, and still more often a 
superstitious dread of its penalties. But all the personal 
details given of that time show that Christianity had little 
controlling influence over the lives of the men who were sup- 
posed to be under its sway. Walter Mapes, in a little notice of 
what he calis the undiscerning devotion of the Welsh, gives as 
an illustration an account of one of this race, which was 
told him by William de Braose, a noted military leader in the 
days of the three first Angevin kings. ‘I had with me,” said 
this Norman baron, “a certain Welshman of high rank, who 
every night rose from his bed at the first crowing of the cock, 
and stretching himself out on the bare ground perfectly naked, 
spent the time till daybreak in prayer; and in general he so 
conducted himself that on seeing him one would fancy him 
more than mortal, and indeed but little lower than the angels. 
Whereas in military enterprises he was not only reckless of his 
own life, but eager to take the life of others; his hands were 
swift to the shedding of blood ; and so exultant was he in the 
perpetration of manslaughter or any other crime that one 
would deem him given over entirely to the devil.”"* Mapes 


* De Nugis Curialium, Distinctio, ii, cap. viii. 
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remarks in reference to this, that among the Welsh, the fear of 
the Lord was rarely according to knowledge. Yet it may be 
doubted whether this disposition to condone indulgence in evil 
by unusual attention to ceremonial rites and observances was so 
much the characteristic of that race as it was of that time. 
Giraldus himself in a reference to* the very author of this story, 
William de Braose, seems to look upon such mere external 
devotion as a fair offset to the commission of a great deal of 
wrong-doing. He is speaking of the alleged practice of usurp- 
ing the property of the church in which Henry IL. was a chief 
offender. In so doing he was naturally imitated by his fol- 
lowers, and among these William de Braose was in this respect 
especially conspicuous. But Giraldus adds apologetically that 
no human being is perfect; that to have knowledge in all 
things and to offend in none belongs to God rather than man; 
and as in a measure to compound for his robbery of the church 
he mentions not only this noble’s general practice of devotion, 
but his habit in his conversation of putting the name of his 
Maker first. Moreover his sentences were constantly garnished 
with such expressions as these: “In the name of the Lord let 
this be done ;” With God’s will let it be done;” “If it please 
God,” or “ If God consent,” or “ By the grace of God it shall be 
so.” His letters were also loaded down with such expressions 
to the great weariness of the scribes who wrote for him and of 
the men who heard them read. If in journeying he passed a 
church or a cross, he immediately broke off his talk, no matter 
with whom it was, and betook himself to prayers; and when 
these were finished resumed the interrupted conversation. It 
is, of course, possible that in all this he may have been sincere, 
that he was not really the sanctimonious scoundrel and hypo- 
crite that he appears to be from this account, especially when 
taken in connection with some of his deeds. Certain it is that 
he who tells this of him not only believed in the man, but was 
content to take this wretched lip-service as proof of real sin- 
cerity and piety. 

Among such a people Giraldus now started out to begin a 
work of reform. It was obviously no easy task. In their 
insubordination and disposition to resist, the lower classes had, 


* Itinerarium Cambria, Lib. 1, Cap. 2. 
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moreover, the countenance of many of the nobility who were 
high in authority. In fact at his very first coming, in his 
capacity of commissioner, he- was forced into a contest which 
marks clearly the peculiar difficulties that lay in the way of 
practically enforcing those rights which theoretically no one 
thought of denying. The sheriff of Pembrokeshire, William 
Karquist, looked with a good deal of disdain on the attempt 
of this young man to revive in its full rigor the discipline of 
the church. To show his contempt for the new officer, imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the latter at Pembroke, he seized 
eight yoke of oxen from the priory itself and shut them up in 
his castle. It was a wanton and unprovoked insult, which, 
however, in that barbarous age and amid that turbulent people 
and arrogant soldiery would have been borne by most men 
with nothing beyond ineffectual remonstrances. But remon- 
strances were the last thing that Giraldus ever thought of 
resorting to, provided there was any actually aggressive course 
that could be followed. He immediately assumed the offensive. 
Three times the commissioner demanded the return of the 
property. Three times his messengers were sent back empty- 
handed. Then Giraldus distinctly informed the sheriff that 
unless the cattle were restored, sentence of excommunication 
would be immediately pronounced upon him. It did not enter 
the mind of the haughty soldier that this young ecclesiastic 
would dare to launch the thunders of the church against the 
high sheriff of the county, the direct representative of the 
king—least of all for carrying off eight yokes of oxen, which 
he doubtless looked upon as one of the flimsiest of peccadilloes, 
if it could be termed a peccadillo at all. His knowledge of 
human nature was, however, to receive a speedy augmentation. 
On his refusal to make restitution, notice was sent him that 
when he heard all the bells of the monastery sounded at triple 
intervals he might have the certain assurance that the decree 
of excommunication was in the act of being carried into effect. 
It was no empty threat. No sooner had his messenger returned, 
than in presence of all the monks of the convent, and of many 
of the neighboring clergy who had assembled to witness the 
ceremony, the commissioner according to the solemn form then 
in use, and with lighted candles, pronounced upon the refrac- 
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tory noble the decree which shut him out from the hope of 
heaven and from the communion of the saints on earth; and at 
the same time ordered all the bells to be sounded at once, both 
for the confirmation of the sentence and for the announcement 
of what had been done. To be cut off from the eternal com- 
munion of the saints, at least of the kind with whom he came 
into personal contact in Wales, would probably have seemed 
no great hardship to the overbearing soldier. But the decree 
of excommunication involved consequences of a temporal 
kind which he was not prepared to meet. On the very next 
day, this insolent and iniquitous thief, as Giraldus vigorously 
terms the high sheriff of the county, hastened to make restitu- 
tion and procure pardon; and after having received a flogging, 
the sentence was graciously taken off. 

It is pretty certain that it was his birth more than his office 
that enabled Giraldus to venture safely upon these high- 
handed proceedings. The annals of the middle ages show 
conclusively that the habit of the priest was often ineffectual 
to save him from ill-treatment, if not even from something far 
worse, at the hands of a reckless and licentious nobility and 
soldiery. But to attack an ecclesiastic who was not only the 
son of a Norman baron, but was allied by blood to the men of 
highest rank in his native country, involved possibilities of sec- 
ular retribution, which he who cared little for ecclesiastical 
penalties could not afford to overlook. At the same time the 
action of Giraldus was in accordance with a nature which was 
always regardless of consequences. It need hardly be said 
that he was successful in his mission. A man who had so 
little hesitation in enforcing the decrees of the church against 
those high in authority was not likely to meet with much 
resistance from the common people. It is accordingly no mat- 
ter of surprise that the Welsh were “ persuaded” with little 
difficulty to pay their tithes. Methods of persuasion like 
these have been so often and so effectually tried in both 
spiritual and secular matters that they need here nothing more 
than a passing allusion. One community, however, stood out 
against the new commissioner. These were the Flemings, who 
in 1105 had been planted in the territory of Ross, and who on 
account of their loyalty to the crown and their hostility to the 
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native inhabitants, enjoyed the personal favor and were largely 
under the personal protection of the reigning king. With 
these he vould do nothing. For in spite of his natural hardi- 
hood, not to say audacity, Giraldus could not venture to enter 
into a contest with Henry IL. in which he was pretty certain to 
gain the cross of martyrdom without its crown. So the Flem- 
ings successfully defied the commissioner. But he tells us 
with very evident satisfaction of the punishment that fell sub- 
sequently to their lot after the death of Henry. The Welsh 
had not looked with favor upon being compelled to sustain the 
cause of religion while their Flemish neighbors contributed 
nothing. So to put the support of the gospel upon a more 
equable basis, they organized a plundering expedition, ravaged 
the district of Ross, and carried away all the wool-bearing 
sheep. So, says our author, the Flemings had to give to an 
impious soldiery what they were not willing to give to the 
priest. He seems indeed to have no feelings of reprobation for 
this marauding foray. If not actually proper in itself, it was 
in his eyes an illustration certainly of how the wrath of man 
is made to praise the Lord. 

But it was not alone with a fierce and godless soldiery 
that the commissioner came into conflict. Theclergy of Wales 
could in many respects hardly be called ornaments to the faith. 
In one point in particular, their discipline was of the laxest 
kind. The effort to enforce celibacy in the English church 
had been as yet far from successful ; but in Wales much less 
progress had been made. The new commissioner had to their 
full extent all the dreadful earnestness and reckless enthusi- 
asm of youth, its devotion to the impracticable, its aspirations 
{ for the impossible. He cared little for consequences. His 
zeal was tempered by no considerations of prudence, by no 
disposition to wink at offences which would involve personal 
trouble or perhaps personal danger to correct. Coming to 
Brecknock he found the archdeacon of the district living 
publicly with a woman in his house. It was doubtless his 
wife. But no such respectable term as that is applied to her 
by Giraldus: concubine is the only title he has to give. This 
violation of the canons of the church by one so high in posi- 
tion could not be overlooked. He first admonished the vet- 
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eran offender earnestly. Admonition was of no avail. Then 
he commanded him on the authority of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury to put away from him the woman, and thereafter set a 
better example to the flock over which he had been called to 
preside. Not only did the archdeacon refuse, but he was fool- 
ish and presumptuous enough, says the writer, to utter base 
and contemptuous words against the man who in this matter 
represented the primate of England and the legate of the pope. 
It may be remarked here in passing, that as a general rule the 
persons with whom Giraldus came into conflict were, according 
to his account, very apt to be either imbecile or impudent, and 
usually both. The reader of his autobiography is always 
impressed with the existence of the feeling on the part of the 
author that he has absorbed so much of virtue and sense, that 
very little has been left for anybody else, and none at all for 
his opponents. But if Giraldus was not a very lovable charac- 
ter, he was far from being an insipid one. Above all he had 
the courage of his convictions. Older men might have hesi- 
tated about taking extreme measures against one so high in 
position. Fairer-minded men might have doubted the policy 
or even the justice of attempting to enforce in a single case 
a canon which however accepted by the rest of the Catholic 
world was universally disregarded in that country in which the 
offender had bis home. None of these considerations, how- 
ever, weighed with the young soldier of the church. He 
promptly suspended the refractory archdeacon, and placed the 
archdiaconate in the hands of the primate. It is perfectly fair 
to assume that in this proceeding Giraldus acted entirely from 
convictions of duty. But it was followed by a reward which 
rarely falls to the lot of acts done with any such singleness of 
purpose. On his return from his embassy the vacant archdea- 
conship was conferred upon him who had vacated it. 

It is a suggestive commentary upon this attempt to enforce 
celibacy that Giraldus expressly informs us that other reve- 
nues were assigned to the archdeacon, and unquestionably as a 
compensation for the loss of his place. Nothing, indeed, seems 
to have resulted from this proceeding that tended to change 
the manners of the clergy in this particular. Of this the 
author himself indirectly furnishes proof. More than twenty 
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years after this event took place, he wrote an account of 
Wales and the Welsh, under the title of Descriptio Cambria. 
In this he not only bears witness to the prevalence of marriage 
among the clergy, but informs us that sons obtained churches 
by succession after their fathers, thus by this method of inheri- 
tance possessing and polluting the sanctuary of God. He adds, 
moreover, that if by any chance a prelate presumed to appoint 
any one else than the heir to the holder of the benefice, the 
whole family of the claimant whose rights had not been con- 
sidered would seek revenge both upon the person selected to 
fill the living and the one selecting him.* In another workt 
in which he refers to this same subject, he tells us that it was 
the custom for the sons of clergymen to marry the daughters 
of their fellow-clergymen, in order, doubtless, to make the 
right to the succession stronger. It looks, indeed, as if the 
priesthood in Wales had begun to assume almost the character 
of acaste. This practice of the sons succeeding, as Giraldus 
expresses it, to the vices and the benefices of their fathers pre- 
vailed not only in the cathedral seats, but throughout the 
whole of Wales. The wife designated as focaria (‘ housekeeper’), 
was to be found everywhere. Whatever may be thought of an 
ecclesiastical canon which makes immoral what is moral, the 
spectacle of priests living in open violation of the decrees of 
the church, must have had a most injurious effect upon the 
habits and character of the laity ; and even Giraldus himself in 
another one of his works, half-approvingly quotes an opinion 
uttered by his master, Peter Manducator, in the presence of 
his scholars, that in no particular had the old enemy so effect- 
ually overreached the church of God as by the imposition of 
the vow of celibacy.t But whether due to the devil or not, so 
long as the church adopted it, there was no way for an ecclesi- 
astic honestly to escape from it. No sadder situation for many 
men can well be conceived. No sadder situation, indeed, fora 
church, than that in which religion had made morality impos- 
sible. ; 

In his new position as archdeacon, Giraldus took care to 

* Descriptio Cambria, Liver ii., cap. v. 
+ De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesia, Distinctio 1. 

t Gemma Ecclesiastica, Distinctio ii., cap. 6. 
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have his authority felt. He was not one disposed to waive the 
slightest jot or tittle of the rights that sanctions, civil or eccle- 
siastical, gave him. He was speedily plunged into a sea of 
troubles, which he may have affected to deplore before others, 
but for which he must for all that have felt satisfaction in his 
inmost soul. Some of the incidents that took place he tells; 
some are worth repeating as throwing light upon practices then 
prevalent. One of the first abuses he had to put a stop to was 
the following. At the eastern extremity of the diocese of St 
David’s, on the very border of England, was the church of 
Hay. There he found that a certain knight, a brother of the 
incumbent of the benefice, was in the habit of dividing with 
the priest not merely the tithes of the church and its regular 
revenues, but the very gifts of the altar. To this practice he 
put an end, but not without difficulty and even danger. 
Indeed, this seems to be no solitary instance; for in his volume 
giving an account of Wales, he declares that there were almost 
as many sharers in the revenues of the church as there were 
leading men in the parish. The coming of an archdeacon who 
clearly had no intention of winking at old abuses, naturally 
excited the hostility of every one, lay or clerical, who was inter- 
ested in the continuance of any particular perversion of trust, 
which had been so long practised that it had lost every savor 
of iniquity it may have originally had, even if it had not by 
process of time taken on something of the odor of sanctity. 
Giraldus gives an account of one of his adventures while visit- 
ing his diaconate, which is of itself sufficient to show that the 
ecclesiastics amid this rudest and most turbulent people of that 
rude and turbulent time, needed weapons more convincing than 
the sword of the spirit. He set out to inspect the remote district 
of the diocese of St. David's, between the Wye and the Sev- 
ern. On the way two clergymen met him. They were mes- 
sengers on the part of the dean and chapter of the border 
churches, and came to inform him that he must not visit these 
churches in his own person, but through official commission- 
ers, especially through the dean. Such had been the practice 
of his predecessors, and they warned him to beware of doing 
what was to be done save in the manner in which it had been 
done. They probably could not have chosen a more effectual 
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way to confirm the archdeacon in his purpose of examining the 
condition of that part of the diocese. Nothing is more signally 
characteristic of the true reformer in all ages than his indisposi- 
tion to comply with any advice, whether good or bad in itself, 
whether well or ill meant, the effect of which would have a 
tendency to cause things to be done peaceably. Giraldus was 
full to the brim of this spirit. He was by nature one of those 
men who, not content with simply having their own way, 
must have their own way in their own way. In this 
instance, moreover, he must have been conscious that in the 
real interests of the church it was his duty to resist the claim 
that had been put forward. His answer was short and decided. 
He had no intention, he told the messengers, to imitate the 
slackness or laziness of his predecessors, if slackness or laziness 
there had been. On the contrary, he purposed to perform the 
duties and exercise the powers of his office to their full extent. 
Then on behalf of all the clergy and the people and the nobil- 
ity of that district the messengers solemnly prohibited his com- 
ing. At the same time they lifted up the cross, in the manner 
of that nation, as a warning that he should not venture farther. 
But the cross in the way of denunciation had been too familiar 
an implement in the hands of Giraldus himself to occasion him 
any trouble or anxiety. He kept on his journey. At the 
entrance of a certain great forest, he was met by still another 
delegation. Spiritual terrors had failed; temporal ones were 
now to be tried. He was informed that enmity up to the very 
point of death had existed between his family and certain of 
the nobility of that district. This hostility had long been quiet, 
had indeed been laid to sleep.. But the report of his coming 
had been sufficient to rouse it into new life. Desperate men 
among the enemies of his family were certain to lie armed to 
the teeth, in ambuscade, for him in the woody region in which 
he was about to enter, and would certainly be satisfied with 
nothing short of his death. Again and again reports of this 
kind reached him as he moved through the forest. His whole 
retinue were in a state of terror. But there was one man 
whose courage never flinched. It was the archdeacon. This 
we may be said to know at first hand, for he tells us so him- 
self. But indeed there is no need of doubting it. Courage was 
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characteristic of the race to which he belonged—courage so 
desperate as to be often senseless and sometimes to be sublime. 
In many incidents of his career Giraldus showed that he was 
not excessively troubled by timidity of any kind. On this par- 
ticular occasion he acted in a lofty way, corresponding to his 
own lofty account of it, and pressed on as if hearing nothing, 
or inwardly despising what he heard. He had foreseen and 
foresaid, he tells us, that something of this kind would be 
framed or feigned—to adopt for once the alliteration which is 
so marked a characteristic of our author's Latin style. But he 
had no intention of allowing the respect and authority belong- 
ing to his position to be annihilated at the very outset by 
menaces. On the other hand, his opponents did not confine 
themselves to threats. The attack, which had been announced 
so many times, came at last. All the circumstances attending 
it present, indeed, a curious picture of the method pursued in 
those wilds of settling disputes in regard to the rights and privi- 
leges of the church. The archdeacon had traversed the rugged 
district of Elevein, lying beyond the Wye, and covered thick 
with forests, and had come near to Melenith, where he purposed 
to lodge. Here he met the foe. He had sent before him, as 
was the custom, a part of his retinue to prepare for the night’s 
entertainment. Suddenly he found them driven back upon 
the main body by a multitude armed with lances and bows. 
Not only did the flying fugitives implore him to retrace his 
steps, but those who were with him. Indeed they upbraided 
him for not having followed their counsels before; they 
informed him with painful distinctness how much better it 
would have been had he taken their advice not to move for- 
ward. All these well-meant entreaties were contemptuously 
spurned by their leader. He put himself at the head of his 
retinue, and commanding them to follow, pressed on to the 
church. The opposing multitude seems to have given way at 
his approach ; at least of them he says nothing. But the doors 
in every dwelling of the town he found closed and locked. 
The church, however, happened to be open. There he at once 
took up his quarters, directing the horses to be stabled in 
the cemetery ; and there he speedily found himself in a state of 
siege. But Cadwalla, son of Madoc, the prince, who bore 
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sway in that district, was allied to him by blood. To him he 
sent information of his coming, of the repulse his attendants 
had met, and of the fact that he was shut up and surrounded 
in the church. His relative at once forwarded him plenty of 
food for his immediate necessities, and along with it assurances 
that he would come to his relief in person on the morrow, and 
that every injury done to the archdeacon would be treated as if 
it was an injury done to himself. This was all that was 
needed. The siege was incontinently raised, and six or seven 
clergymen, one after the other, sought pardon from their eccle- 
siastical superior. They gained it, but not without making 
full satisfaction for their disobedience and the indignity they 
had sought to put upon him. 

But though Giraldus had succeeded in causing his authority 
to be respected in this remote district, he was far from being 
out of his troubles. Indeed that point he never reached. He 
was a type of the war-horse of scripture. He snuffed the bat- 
tle afar off. The prospect of a fight not only had no terrors for 
him, it rather filled his soul with secret pleasure. He had 
devoted himself to an ecclesiastical profession and to scholastic 
pursuits; but nature was constantly proving too strong for 
education. He was born for the battle and the storm; and 
nowhere did he enjoy himself more than in the troublous 
scenes in which he was called upon to act, and which he usu- 
ally contrived to create, if they did not previously exist. The 
next event in which he bore a part gives a clearer conception of 
the man than would pages of description. The incident is told 
by himself with a good deal of fullness, and his account of it 
reads much like that of a battle. 

St. David’s was without a bishop, for the incumbent had died 
in May, 1176, and no successor had as yet been appointed. 
Encroachments on the diocese, if any, could meet with resist- 
ance only from the archdeacons, of whom there were and still 
are four. It so happened at this time that one of these was 
fully adequate to encounter any attack that was likely to be 
made. 

Giraldus had returned from his expedition in which he had 
reduced to subjection the refractory clergy, and was comfortably 
resting after his labors at his home in Llanddewi. He had not, 
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however, been there more than three or four days when messen- 
gers came to him in hot haste from the very men who had be- 
fore been so determined that he should not exercise over them 
the right of visitation. They now besought him to come back. 
For the territory of the diocese was threatened. Upon the 
border of it and of the adjoining diocese of St. Asaph stood the 
church of Keri just a little south of the Severn river. From 
time immemorial it had been under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of St. David’s. Thither, however, the bishop of St. Asaph 
had signified bis intention of going on the next Sunday for the 
purpose of dedicating the church. Apparently its priest was 
in his interest. This would be the entering wedge for the 
acquisition of the whole district. Nothing that the local clergy 
could do had been of any avail: indeed it is clear that they 
were divided in feeling. An archdeacon was the only one who 
could venture to cope successfully with one so high in authority 
as a bishop. The adherents of St. David's naturally turned to 
their own archdeacon whose acquaintance they had recently 
made, reluctantly it is true, but very fully. They had just had 
an opportunity to test his character and were perfectly satisfied 
with the result. Giraldus was wearied with his previous jour- 
ney. But the danger to the diocese was too great to allow time 
for rest; for the delegates assured him that it was the ultimate 
intention of the bishop of St. Asaph to take possession of the 
whole region as far asthe Wye. He resolved, in consequence, to 
start at once. All dissuaded him from the expedition, and 
especially those who had been with him on the previous one. 
These, indeed, absolutely refused to go. It was not the toil 
of the journey, Giraldus tells us, that prompted them to take 
this course, but fear. He, as usual, rose superior to any such 
considerations. On the next day after the coming of the mes- 
sengers he started, taking with him those whom he had pre- 
vailed upon to go along. He forded the Wye and passing 
through the woody districts of Elevein, spent the night in the 
confines of Melenith. The following day was Saturday. Early 
in the morning he rose and took measures for the coming con- 
flict. After the celebration of the mass he sent messengers 
around the country to the clergy ordering them to assemble 
and follow him. He dispatched messengers also to the nobility, 
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asking them to furnish him with courageous men from among 
their retainers, to assist him if there were need, and to defend 
the rights of St. David’s; inasmuch as the bishop of St. Asaph 
was reported to be coming with an armed band. Thus having 
fortified himself both on the spiritual and the secular side, he 
moved in the night to the immediate neighborhood of Keri. 
Early on the following Sunday morning the archdeacon pre- 
sented himself at the church. Here he met his first difficulty. 
The keys of the building were not to be found. Two of the 
clergy connected with the church had hidden them, and had 
then gone off to join the bishop of St. Asaph. After diligent 
search, however, the missing keys were discovered and the 
archdeacon entered in triumph. The bells were immediately 
rung to signify that he had taken formal possession; and at 
the same time he began the celebration of the mass. In the 
midst of it came the priest of the church along with messengers 
from the bishop; these brought an order that the building 
should be immediately made ready for dedication. There was 
evidently no thought on the part of the prelate that his com- 
mands would be disregarded or that even the slightest opposi- 
tion would be attempted. The archdeacon listened to the sum- 
mons, but went on to complete the celebration of the mass. 
When this was finished he sent certain of his own clergy on 
whose discretion he relied, along with the rural dean to meet 
the bishop and to assure him, if he came in peace and as a friend 
and neighbor, that he should be happy to receive him with all 
respect and honor; but in no other way save asa friend and 
neighbor must he think of approaching. Great was the aston- 
ishment of the bishop at finding the archdeacon back again in 
this rugged district which he had just left; but he had gone 
too far in the undertaking to abandon it at that point. Giraldus 
and he had been fellow-students at Paris, and the former, whose 
vocabulary never lacked terms of vigorous vituperation, assures 
us that the latter was a very supercilious and presumptuous 
man, and indeed in telling the story of this controversy applies 
to him a number of similar adjectives which could hardly have 
been inspired by any tender reminiscences of their common 
school life. To the archdeacon’s message the bishop returned 
the reply that he was not coming asa neighbor and a guest, 
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but for the purpose of dedicating the church of Keri, and 
thereby discharging his episcopal duty within his own diocese. 
There was clearly to be no compromise, and no delay in the 
opening of hostilities. The strategic preparations of Giraldus 
at once came into use. A prohibition was instantly issued by 
the rural dean and his attendant clergy forbidding the bishop 
of St. Asaph to approach with this object in view and enjoining 
upon him that he should not presume to dedicate a church of 
another diocese to which he had not been called or invited. 
Appeal was also made to the pope. Threats of this kind 
might have influence upon the laity, but Giraldus was too 
much in the habit of wielding ecclesiastical thunderbolts, and 
too well acquainted with their nature and force to expect them 
to have much effect upon one of his own order. He had wisely 
taken care to provide certain of his messengers with fast horses 
with orders to announce to him at the earliest moment the re- 
sult of the conference. No sooner had he learned that the 
bishop was approaching than he proceeded to carry into effect 
the operations already planned. A certain number of his party 
were left in the church to defend it, and to keep the doors 
fastened, while the archdeacon himself at the head of the main 
body of the clergy marched out to encounter theenemy. They 
met at the entrance of the church yard; and theskirmishing at 
once began. The bishop commanded the archdeacon to de- 
part at once and leave to his disposal the edifice and its sur- 
roundings, otherwise he should be under the necessity of ex- 
communicating him, though in consequence of their old 
companionship in study at Paris, he was reluctant to resort to 
this extremity. The archdeacon in reply was just as affection- 
ate in referring to the past, but likewise just as determined in 
regard to the future. For the sake of their ancient companion- 
ship and friendship, he begged the bishop to depart in peace, 
and advised him not to be putting his sickle in a portion of the 
spiritual harvest, which it was not his business to reap. To 
this the only answer vouchsafed by the bishop was the reading 
of the commission from the archbishop of Canterbury, confirm- 
ing him bishop over the diocese of St. Asaph and excommuni- 
cating all who illegally resisted his authority. Nor was he 
content with this. He declared that the church of Keri, and 
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the other churches between the Wye and the Severn belonged 
to his diocese. In evidence of this he produced an old book 
which he claimed contained the proof of it and caused it to be 
read: and on the heels of this he declared that if the arch- 
deacon did not at once desist from his opposition be would 
incontinently excommunicate him and all his followers. Little 
effect did these threats have upon his pugnacious antagonist, 
who replied that the church of Keri and the others between 
the Wye and the Severn did not belong to the diocese of St. 
Asaph, but for three hundred years had been a part of the see of 
St. David’s, and that the words of the primate confirming the 
authority of the bishop had no reference to them, inasmuch as 
their action was not illegal. ‘ You can write in your books any- 
thing you please,” he added scornfully, in conclusion, “ batif you 
have a charter giving you this right, with a genuine seal, show 
it; and if you do not have one, and attempt to excommunicate 
me for standing up in defence of my own church, I myself will 
in turn proceed to pronounce a similar sentence upon you.” 
The idea of an archdeacon venturing to excommunicate his 
ecclesiastical superior was something that had never occurred 
to the mind of the bishop; and to the carnal-minded, if any 
such were then present, the matchless impudence of the propo- 
sition must have been an attractive feature of the whole perform- 
ance, as it subsequently was to the court of Henry II. The 
bishop began to reason with his audacious opponent. He 
assured him that it was not lawful for an archdeacon to excom- 
municate a bishop. But Giraldus was not in the least con- 
cerned for that. Everything about the whole transaction was 
illegal,-as he viewed it, and he had no intention that his side 
should suffer from any lack of illegality. “If you are a 
bishop,” said he, “you are, at any rate, no bishop of mine. 
You have no more power to excommunicate me than I have to 
excommunicate you. Let the sentence of each have all the 
effect it can, since on both sides it is pronounced without 
authority.” 

The defiance had been given, and the battle was now joined. 
The rugged Welsh hills never saw a much queerer proceeding 
going on under the name of religion than that which immedi- 
ately followed. The bishop, backing his horse a little way, 
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quickly jumped down from it, put his mitre on his head, and 
bearing the crosier in his hand advanced upon foot at the head 
of his followers in order that greater weight might be given to 
the sentence he was about to fulminate. But he had to deal 
with an antagonist who had anticipated every possible situation 
that might arise. At once, at the command of the archdeacon 
a majestic body of priests, clothed in white stoles and surplices 
and the other gorgeous vestments of their order, came march- 
ing from the church in solemn procession with lighted candles, 
and with the cross uplifted in front. The reading of that old 
book had allowed time for all these preparations to be made. 
Giraldus takes occasion to tell us that he knew the nature of 
his opponent; that he was not only rash and presumptuous, 
but also garrulous and verbose. If the bishop was rash and 
presumptuous, it was pretty certain that in the latter quality 
he had found his equal, if not his master. As he saw this 
procession moving toward him, he asked what it was, and for 
what it was coming. “ For this purpose,” was the lofty answer, 
“that if you presume to utter sentence of excommunication 
against us, we in turn shall pronounce sentence of excommuni- 
cation upon you and your followers.” The situation began to 
look more serious to the bishop than it had done. He judged 
it best to temporize, and once more made an affecting allusion 
to their old-time friendship and companionship in study. 
Touching reminiscences of this kind, however, are of the class 
of agencies that are always expected to work great wonders, 
but never do. “On account of the friendship there was once 
between us,” said the bishop, “and of our fellowship in studies, 
I will spare your person and the persons of those with you; 
nor by name will I pronounce sentence upon any one. Only 
in general terms will I excommunicate those who venture to 
encroach upon the rights of St. Asaph, and to convert to their 
own use what belongs to it.” But the archdeacon had little 
disposition to be spared; and no disposition at all to allow 
any such modified course to be taken. He knew that the 
glittering generalities of the sentence of excommunication 
would be applied by the rude people of the country with a 
particularity that would be inconvenient and unpleasant. It 
was not within the see of St. David’s that a foreign bishop was to 
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assume a right to utter decrees against anybody. He pointed 
to the mountains of the diocese of St. Asaph, not far distant. 
“Tf upon those hills,” said he, “you were to keep uttering 
from morning till night a general sentence of excommunication 
we should not care about it in the least, for in no wise would 
it concern us. But there is present here a multitude of people. 
They would not understand it, but would suppose that your 
sentence, if pronounced here under any form whatever, was 
pronounced against us. We are unwilling accordingly to have 
any sentence of any kind given here.” There was no escape 
from tkis position for the bishop. Either he must be entirely 
successful or ignominious failure awaited him. No other way 
seemed open except to press on. So in a loud tone of voice he 
proceeded to deliver sentence of excommunication upon the 
enemies of St. Asaph. No sooner had he begun, however, 
than the archdeacon in a louder voice, and assisted by his 
followers in the church-yard, set to work to excommunicate 
all who presumed to rob St. David’s of its possessions, or dis- 
turb it in its rights. For some time the hurling of these spir- 
itual thunderbolts went on before the assembled multitude. 
The result might well seem doubtful. If on the one side was 
the higher ecclesiastical authority, on the other was actual pos- 
session of the church. The latter fact gave the archdeacon an 
opportunity he did not fail to improve. Casting his eyes 
upward he observed the bells. He knew well the effect that 
the sound of them had upon the rude population of his native 
country, when it was known that they were rung against them- 
selves. He commanded them at once to be tolled simultaneously 
at triple intervals, both for the confusion of his adversaries and 
the confirmation of his own sentence. The effect was instan- 
taneous. The bishop and his followers could stand the voice 
of man, but not of metal. Immediately mounting their horses, 
they hurried away, Giraldus tells us, a good deal faster than 
they came, leaving their sentence of excommunication broken 
off in the middle. The religious enthusiasm of the multitude 
that had come together to witness this novel Sunday service was 
at once inflamed to the highest pitch in defence of the rights 
of Si. David’s. They raised a great cry and followed fast upon 
the track of the bishop and his train, and gave still further 
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stimulus to the movements of these by hurling after them 
stones and pieces of earth and wood. These pressing evidences 
of the popular feeling were hardly needed, for the discomfited 
ecclesiastic was already making all the haste he could. He 
hurried to Melenith to seek Cadwalla, the prince previously 
mentioned, whose consent to this undertaking he had received 
before venturing upon it. His troubles were not all over, how- 
ever, after he left the populace behind. It presents a striking 
picture of the times, that on his way he meta large body of 
clergymen mounted upon excellent horses, and armed with 
bows and lances, who were coming to assist in the maintenance 
of the rights of St. David’s. They demanded what had been 
done at Keri. The bishop, who was far from feeling safe, 
replied that he had been unwilling to take any measures 
against the archdeacon, who had been his good friend and 
companion of old; and that he was going in peace to Cadwalla, 
in order to discuss the matter with him. 

The archdeacon was now left master of the field. His first 
care was to berate the clergy who had gone over to the enemy, 
and exact from them an oath of fidelity to the diocese of St. 
David’s and its future head. But upon hearing the news that 
the bishop had gone to seek Cadwalla, he hastened at once to 
follow in his footsteps. It was as essential that the princes of 
the land should be made to profess their allegiance as the 
clergy. In this he was likewise successful. On arriving he 
took up his quarters in the church near the place where 
Cadwalla had received the bishop. Recognizing himself as the 
victor, he naturally felt amiably disposed toward the human 
race in general, but especially so toward the particular man 
whom he had just worsted. He informs us with great gravity 
and with a kind of swelling consciousness of a lofty elevation of 
soul on his part, that he sent the bishop choice dishes from his 
own provisions and some of his very choicest liquor; and not 
content with the gift, he accompanied it with language equally 
choice. Of the latter he gives the purport. Now that he found 
his old fellow-student within his jurisdiction and in a pacific 
frame of mind, he was anxious to show him all respect and 
reverence. He added that if it were his fortune to receive the 
bishop in his private home, he wouid certainly entertain him 
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most hospitably and honorably. He begged also that the 
ancient friendship they had felt for each other when in private 
life might continue now that they were in positions of authority. 
This bland missive probably did not deceive at all the worthy 
bishop: it enraged his followers, who were opposed to the 
acceptance of the gifts. But it is always the non-combatants 
that keep on fighting after the real battle is ended. If the 
bishop felt wroth, he was too wise to show it. He assured the 
archdeacon that he should never think any the less highly of 
him for what had happened ; that he was deserving of praise 
for standing up for what be deemed the rights of his church ; 
and that for his part he would not for this occurrence give up 
their old friendship. 

So ended the battle of Keri. But the exposed situation of 
the diocese of St. David’s, left without a bishop, weighed 
heavily upon the mind of the archdeacon. It is not improb- 
able that his own aspirations for the vacant position may have 
contributed to the earnestness of his defence. At any rate he 
hastened, as soon as matters were composed, to Henry IL, who 
was then in the neighborhood of Northampton. The news of 
the adventure had traveled there before him. But unaware 
of this, he told the story to the king; adding a general com- 
ment upon the state of society in Wales which proved vastly 
entertaining to the whole court. ‘They are all therein alike,” 
said he; “as the laymen of Wales are robbers of other 
people’s property, so their clergy are robbers of churches.” 
The story amused the monarch ; but it is not improbable that 
it may have had an influence upon his later decision that the 
hero of it should not be made a bishop, at least the bishop of 
St. David’s. At any rate, at this point begins a series of events 
which were destined to have a controlling influence upon the 
later life of Giraldus. To understand them, however, it will 
be necessary to go back a little. 


(To be continued in the January Number.) 
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Articte I.— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE EARLY ROMAN CATHOLIC LEGISLATION IN 
MARYLAND WITH REGARD TO RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM. (1634-1649.) 


The Founders of Maryland as portrayed in Manuscripts, Provin- 
cial Records and Early Documents. By Epwarp D. NEILL. 
193 pp. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1876. 


Bancroft’s History of the Unitei States of America. Centenary 
Edition. Vols. I., IL, 558,598 pp. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1876. 


THE literary world is fast getting accustomed to notable 
changes in the writing of history. New styles of composition 
are mainly individual; but new modes of treatment, more 
exhaustive research, closer criticism of material, and better 
mastery both of details and general results, affect whole classes 
of authors. None can now foresee how much antiquarians and 
explorers of ruins on the one hand, and biographers and de- 
cipherers of old documents on the other, may alter on just 
grounds the world’s view of epochs and.briefer periods. Already 
it is impossible to go back to Rollin from Rawlinson and Cur- 
tius and Grote, or to Lappenberg and Hume from Freeman and 
Green. We cannot now throw away the story of common and 
private life among our own English kindred as pictured by 
Macaulay and Knight and Lecky, for the dreary lists of wars 
and dynasties that once composed historical literature. If we 
are losing the power to produce great comprehensive histories 
we are gaining in the vast increase of knowledge of original 
sources—in the ability to frame more just monographs of single 
historical themes, and to understand and appreciate better short 
sections of the story of human society. The increase of books 
taking a limited survey, and of writers content to expend their 
strength upon a more complete account of some small portion 
of what their predecessors treated largely and inaccurately, is 
noticeable. And even the later general and outline manuals 
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are constructed very differently from the ponderous books of 
former days. 

This encourages the thorough and critical examination of the 
first authorities by all who have opportunity to resort to them. 
It renders, at the same time, the task of compilers at second 
hand more perilous. Popular histories and text-books for 
instruction run greater risks of proving inaccurate and soon 
being superseded. They must be often recast. 

The accepted accounts of a brief period of American history, 
—that of 1634-1649, in Maryland,—are now passing through a 
reconstruction in consequence of the discovery of new materials 
and the more exhaustive sifting and more careful weighing of 
old ones. The change that has already been made by leading 
historians, and that is beginning in manuals for school instruc- 
tion, is very great. Current literature and oratory have dealt 
in strong and unqualified statements which will be soon left 
without support. Indeed, in one notable instance, a chief sup- 
port of them is already substantially withdrawn, as we shall 
presently see. 

The first fifteen years of the colonial history of Maryland 
cover the period to which has been assigned a more liberal legis- 
lation in respect to religious freedom on the part of Roman 
Catholics than was then common among Protestants. This 
honor has been done the former by the latter. No Catholic 
writer has ever praised religious toleration on the part of Pro- 
testants, as Protestant historians, critics, philosophers, and states- 
men have lauded the Maryland legislation ascribed to Roman 
Catholics. If the change of tone beginning to be heard among 
such men spoils some future rhetoric, it is to be noticed that it 
simply betokens that those whom the world has credited are 
now beginning to correct themselves. “Catholics have written 
comparatively little upon this subject,” says the Catholic World.* 
“The historians of Maryland have been chiefly Protestants. 
As long as Protestants so unanimously accorded to the Catholic 
founders of Maryland the chief credit of this great event” (the 
“Act concerning Religion” of 1649) “it was unnecessary for 
Catholics to speak in their behalf.” This is said at the close of 
an attempt to overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s objections,—founded 


* December, 1875, p. 308. 
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on the researches of two American antiquarians,—to the un- 
qualified praise of Catholics. In opposition to the English ex- 
premier, eleven passages are quoted by the World from the first 
editions of Bancroft’s History. Of these passages one only now 
stands on his pages unchanged—which is simply a quotation 
from “the apologist of Lord Baltimore”; three are omitted in 
part; and seven—the most eulogistic and the most important 
ones for the World’s purpose—are omitted altogether, the state- 
ments of fact therein being changed to the contrary.* To 
make the matter intelligible to our readers, we will give an 
account of the books and documents on the subject, and then 
of the points upon which history is now reconstructing itself. 
Besides such collections as those of Purchas, Thurloe, Haz- 
ard, Winwood, Stow, Kennett, Fuller, Lloyd, and Wood 
(Athenae Oxonienses), such general histories as those of Chal- 
mers and Grahame, and collections of laws like those of Hening, 
Burk, and Bacon, with some contemporary pamphlets; Ban- 
croft, in his first editions of 1834 and subsequent years, cited 
two histories of Maryland—the first volume alone of each being 
then published—those of Bozman and McMahon. Of the lat- 
ter (1831) no second volume was ever published.¢ Of the for- 
mer, the first volume was only “a copious introduction,” issued 
by the author in 1811. The body of the work was presented 
to the Legislature of Maryland in 1884, in autograph MS., and 
published by the Governor and Council in 1837, with the intro- 
duction.{ Of the English authorities (chiefly quoted with refer- 
ence to the Calverts, rather than the colony), nothing need be 


* Thoroughly Revised (Centenary) Edition, 1876, vol. i. 

+ Hist. View of the Government of Maryland. By John V. L. McMahon, vol. i, 
pp. 539. This book is a politico-legal treatise and not a history, though outlines 
of events are given from Chalmers, Bozman, (vol. i.) Oldmixon and the Council 
Proceedings. The author regarded colonial history as devoid of interest, and 
that of Maryland as specially so. He treats more largely the geographical and 
civil divisions, sources of Maryland law, forms of government, etc., than he does 
the history of the people. His objects were professional. 

t Two vols. in one, pp. 314 and 728. The first volume is filled with introduc- 
tory matter alone; such as discoveries in America, Gilbert and Raleigh’s attempts 
at colonization, the French, Puritan, and Virginian settlements, the Reformation, 
treatment of English Catholics, the first Lord Baltimore’s visits to Newfoundland 
and Virginia, and the promise to him of a grant; the second volume begins with 
the charter, the opposition to it, and the action of the second Lord. 
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said, nor of the collections of early laws. General histories 
like those of Chalmers and Grahame are of course lacking in 
decisive bearing upon particular points, as well as in the use of 
original local sources of information. Of the two special his- 
tories, Bozman’s alone is founded on all known manuscripts as 
well as early printed documents. His appendix of “ Notes 
and Illustrations,” 188 pages, is invaluable to the student. 
McMahon’s fragment displays a judicial criticism of the publi- 
cations from which he drew. The religious sympathies of the 
latter are understood to have been with the Catholic Church, the 
former had none whatever,—a free thinker, he judged the Puri- 
tan even more harshly than the Romanist. Griffith’s Sketches 
of the Early history of Maryland is also quoted by Mr. Ban- 
croft, a slighter performance of 77 pages, issued after Bozman’s 
first volume and before McMahon’s.* The pamphlets of the 
time,t others seem to bave used more fully, and the historian 
himself more so in his last edition than in his first. The cold 
and cautious temperament of Mr. Hildreth led him to be less 
eulogistic than others of the Baltimores and the Maryland 
Romanists; he is never cited, we believe, by those who write 
in their behalf; and though he names no sources in foot-notes, 
his diligence and severity of judgment are every where visible. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Bancroft, in his revision now issuing 
from the press, neariy coincides with him. For the changes 
introduced into this revision one is hardly prepared by the 
author’s moderate statement in his “ Prefatory Note.” He in- 
forms us that notes and papers accumulated for forty years, 
many of them copies of original MSS., “form the ground work,” 
and that “a solid year of close and undivided application has 
been devoted” to it. Glancing over his whole task the honored 
and now venerable historian says that “a very few statements 
disappear before the severer application of the rules of historical 
criticism.” To us, after examining the three or four chapters 
relating to our subject, the changes even there seem compara- 
tively many. They are certainly very important. They pro- 
duce thorough belief—without comparing the editions through- 





* Baltimore, 1821. 
+ Relation of Maryland, Hammond’s Leah and Rachel, Strong’s Babylon’s Fall 
Langford’s Refutation. 
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out in other points—that ‘every noteworthy criticism that has 
come under observation has been carefully weighed, accepted 
for what it was worth, and never rejected, except after examin- 
ation.” Besides much re-writing as to phraseology, embracing 
a good deal of chastening of style, there are, in this portion of 
his work, omissions of sentences and parts of sentences on every 
page, and substitutions of new ones with new paragraphs of 
more full and exact information from fresh sources (pp. 179, 
181-8, 190-1-4-5, 200), while in two cases the additions 
amount to two or three continuous pages, (191-3, 197-8, the 
Kent Island and Gov. Stone troubles). The removal of foot- 
notes from his pages forbids our saying on whose authority in 
every instance Mr. Bancroft has reconstructed his account, 
though verbal quotations in the text here and there indicate 
something. He has evidently not followed McMahon as at 
first, nor Bozman’s more recent (second) volume entirely. We 
have carefully compared his revision with copies and citations 
of original authorities by others, and have thus formed our own 
judgment of its enhanced value and accuracy, and of the pro- 
priety of the changes he has made. We have also compared 
with the same authorities every accessible smaller history of 
American, and several of English origin. They form the 
popular judgment more than larger works. But such compila- 
tions are, of course, more recent than extended histories which 
aim to be standards, and do not go back to manuscripts and 
other original sources. In the main, they follow still Bancroft’s 
early editions—though one or two have been issued since the 
Centennial*—and not Hildreth or Bozman. They contain, 
therefore, directly or by implication, repetitions of most of the 
errors which have so long passed as truth. An exception must 

* Lossing’s Outline, Leeds, Eliot (enlarged), ete. It is of course impossible for 
our common school teachers, and those connected with secondary instruction who 
select manuals for schools, to be familiar at first hand with the primary authorities 
for our whole history. If they personally know MSS., traditions, local memorials, 
acts of early municipial and general legislation, and the thousand confirmations 
of written annals in relation to some one small section, they are fortunate. They 
must depend then—if they have any trustworthy dependence—upon accessible 
standard works. For the most part, however, they actually rely upon compila- 
tions of compilations of compilations, a half a dozen removes perhaps from any 


real authorities, without comparing them with any works regarded, even by them- 
selves, as standards. A sore evil under the sun! 
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be made in favor of the small volume in Freeman’s Historical 
Course for Schools, by J. A. Doyle,* and Cassell’s History, 
three volumes, by Edmund Ollier.t The materials of the for- 
mer seem to have been drawn chiefly from English archives, 
those of the latter are derived from Neill’s English Culoniza- 
tion, and the narrative in both is unusually trustworthy. 
Both preceded Bancroft’s revision. The latest of all the books 
isa small History of Maryland for Schools and Academies,t by 
Wn. H. Browne and J. T. Scharff, issued this season, which 
strongly shows the influence of Bancroft’s Centenary edition. 

Among publications of recent years, some of which have 
helped reconstruct this portion of our national story, is that of 
James McSherry, Esq., 1849 ;§ a pamphlet address to the State 
Historical Society by its Secretary, Sebastian F. Streeter, 
Maryland Two Hundred Years Ago; a sketch by Colonel 
Barney U. Campbell; a paper by Hon. Brantz Mayer on Cal- 
vert and Penn; Ecclesiastical and Historical Contributions by 
Bishop Hawks; and above all, and later, Maryland Toleration, 
first issued in the Church Review, Jan., 1855, and reprinted 
ina pamphlet of 84 pages by Rev. Ethan Allen, who was 
employed to arrange the public documents at Annapolis, and 
gathered the facts from these documents year by year down to 
1850. Mr. Allen was the first to fully question, as the result of 
original investigations, the eulogies founded on Bancroft’s first 
edition. He was followed that year by George L. L. Davis, 
Esq., of the Baltimore bar, an enthusiastic Protestant eulogist 
of the Catholics and the Calverts, in a small volume of 290 
pages,— The Day-Star of American Freedom, or the Birth and 
Early Growth of Toleration in Maryland ; by the Rev. Edward 

* Republished with maps by Professor F. A. Walker. Henry Holt. New York, 
1876, pp. 404. 

+ A family, rather than a school history, profusely illustrated, thoroughly fair 
even on the “ Alabama Question,” containing much not to be found elsewhere, 
and the best history of the U.S. for its purpose, though produced in England. 
Each volume contains 624 large pages. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. New York. 

¢ Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 295 pp. 

§ There are two McSherrys connected with Maryland History. An earlier 
laborer was Rev. Wm. McSherry, S. J. Provincial of the Jesuits in Maryland, and 
afterward President of Georgetown College, D.C. He copied in the archives at 
Rome Father White’s Narratives, Calvert’s Declaratio Colonie, and certain 
Excerptae from Jesuit letters, now in the Library of Loyola College, Baltimore. 
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D. Neill,—one of the Secretaries of the President of the United 
States,—in Terra Maric, or Threads of Maryland Colonial His- 
tory, 260 pp., 1867; by the Maryland Historical Society in Mr. 
Streeter’s The First Commander of Kent Island, 44 pp., 1868; 
by Mr. Neill again,—then U. S. Consul at Dublin,—in The 
English Colonization of America during the Seventeenth Century, 
(London), 352 pp., 1871; by the State of Virginia, in the 
Report and Accompanying Documents of the Commissioners on 
the Boundary Line between Maryland and Virginia, 314 pp., 
1873; by the Maryland Historical Society again, in a reprint 
of Father Andrew White’s Relatio Itineris in Marylandiam, and 
other Jesuit letters, 128 pp., 1874,* and in Mr. Streeter’s Papers 
relating to the Karly History of Maryland, 315 pp., 1876; and 
by Mr. Neill again in Zhe Founders of Maryland, &c., &c., 193 
pp., 1876, (the first part issued in a pamphlet of 24 pages, 1869, 
under the title, Sir George Calvert). All that is important in this 
list,—the writings of Grahame, McMahon, Bozman, Griffith, 
McSherry, Streeter, Allen, Davis, and Neill, the Virginia Report, 
the reprint of Father White’s Relation,—with the briefer Relation 
of the Successful Beginnings of Lord Baltimore's Plantation, being 
an Extract of certain letters written from thence, &c. (prepared, it is 
thought, by Cecil Calvert from his brothers’ letters)—is before 
us as we write. We have also all the passages copied from 
Strong, Langford, and Hammond. McSherry’s work was 
abridged in 1852 for the use of schools and somewhat altered. 
It bears no marks of original research, save in one or two 
points. The author is a Roman Catholic advocate all through. 
Davis went to the archives at Annapolis for materials, and 
obtained copies of documents from the English State-Paper 
office; but he shows the “ pride of a Marylander” prompting 
him to make out the best possible case for early colonial insti- 
tutions and early Roman Catholic colonists) The “Fund 
Publications” of the Maryland Historical Society, and the 
Accompanying Documents of the Virginia Commissioners’ 
Report, are of the very first importance,—the latter containing 
copies of papers (pp. 71-268) ranging from 1682 to 1690. Mr. 
Neill, in his several volumes and pamphlets, has gone over 


* These are printed from Father McSherry’s transcripts mentioned above, made 
about 1832. 
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more ground than any other investigator since Bozman, and 
with the zeal of a true antiquarian has exhumed a multitude 
of facts of the richest interest and of the greatest pertinency as 
to disputed points. He has been as diligent in respect to 
Virginia as in respect to Maryland, to which he traces his 
ancestry.* His first volume, Zerra Marie, was the result of 
studies in the Library of Congress, and the MS. Provincial 
Records at Annapolis, as well as of the reading of “every 
work or pamphlet on Maryland known to be published.” His 
last, Zhe Founders of Maryland, is the result of oft-repeated 
investigations, and is based on “manuscripts brought to light 
during the last decade, and papers of the British Record 
Office.” 

The first sign of change in Mr. Bancroft’s Centenary Edition, 
probably, which will strike the reader, is the reduced estimate 
of the character—not the ability or activity—of the first Lord 
Baltimore. In all the editions it is said that ‘he had, from 
arly years, shared in the general enthusiasm of England in 
favor of American plantations. . . . He desired not present 
profit, but a reasonable expectation. He planted a colony which 
for several generations descended as a patrimony to his heirs.” 
In the first editions this was said to have been planted “at a 
vast expense ;” in the last this clause is omitted, and the term 
“Jucrative” is inserted before “patrimony.” The early eulo- 
gium,—“ Calvert deserves to be ranked among the most wise 
and benevolent lawgivers of all ages,”"—is modified to this, 
mostly new: “Calvert deserves to be ranked among wise and 
benevolent lawyers. for he connected his hopes of the aggrand- 
izement of his family with the establishment of popular insti- 
tutions; and, being ‘a Papist, wanted not charity towards 
Protestants.’” All that was said about his being “the first in 


’ 


* A native of Philadelphia, the first (Presbyterian) missionary of the A. H. M. 8. 
at St. Paul, Minnesota, about thirty years ago, his tastes were first shown by an 
article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1849, on “ Puritanism in the Times of the 
Commonwealth,” and in 1858, by a History of Minnesota, from the first French 
Explorations, pp. 628. Other publications of his are: Maryland not a Roman 
Catholic Colony, pp. 10; The Fairfaxes of England and America, pp. 234; The 
Virginia Company of London, pp. xvi, 432; The History of Education in Virginia, 
pp. 27; Notes on the Virginia Colonial Clergy, pp. 35; and Early Settlement of 
Virginia and Virginianola (Bermuda) as noticed by Poets and Players, pp. 48 (1878). 
His English Colonization richly deserves re-publication. 


VOL. I. 48 
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the Christian world to seek for religious security and peace by 
justice,” and establishing “an asylum of Papists” along with 
“the rightful equality of all Christian sects,” is now omitted. 
Grahame had previously estimated his American projects thus: 
“ With the intention of promoting the aggrandizement of his 
own family, he combined the more generous design of founding 
a new State, and colonizing it with the persecuted votaries of 
the Church of Rome.” The only colony he actually planted 
was that of Avalon, or Ferriland, in Newfoundland, a Pro- 
testant colony, planted when he was himself a Protestant.* 
Wilson and Ridpath in their school histories outrun the larger 
histories and all the authorities in asserting that this colony was 
Catholic. Scott also implies it. Doyle says “he was annoyed 
on account of his religion by neighboring colonists, who seem 
to have been Puritans.” That might have happened to a 
churchman. When he visited the country a second time, in 
1628, he was unquestionably a Catholic convert, and took with 
him a priest named Hacket, who made trouble for his former 
Protestant clergyman and dissension in the colony. The clergy- 
man went to England and complained of him. Mr. Bancroft 
omits from his account of Calvert’s giving up Newfoundland 
all allusion to religious motives. Indeed his own letters prove 
that such were not his motives in turning southward.t The 
school-books here part company from each other. Goodrich, 
Lossing, Campbell, Anderson, Scott, Ridpath, Barnes, and 
Swinton, with Green, affirm a religious motive. Frost, Berard, 
Lord, Quackenbos, Eliot, Venable, Peabody, and Leeds, with 
Doyle, do not. Blackburn and McDonald’s manual makes 
ambition and Catholic zeal equally influential. 

The new judgment of Sir George now given by Bancroft is 
this: “The justice of history must avow that he misconceived 


* Spencer (Rev. J. A., D.D.) has the statement we have not met elsewhere, that 
he expended £100,000 upon Avalon. Neill gives a letter of Sir Wm. Alexander, 
a fellow Secretary of the King and proprietor of Nova Scotia, to the effect that 
his colony at Ferriland had “done more than was ever performed by any in so 
short a time,” and that he was “beginning to draw back yearly some benefits 
from thence already.” 

+ Neill, in English Colonization, from the Strafford Dispatches, vol. i. In Lip- 
pincott’s Pron. Biog. Dict., these are ascribed to him ia part. Bryant's Hist. of 
United States distinctly calls Ferriland “a Protestant colony.” 
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the interests of his country and of his king, and took part in 
exposing to danger civil liberty and the rights of the Parlia- 
ment of England.” “In the house of Commons it was he who 
made an untimely speech for the supply of the king’s wants; 
and when they claimed their liberty as their undoubted right 
and inheritance, it was to Calvert the king unbosomed his 
anger at their use of such ‘anti-monarchical words.’” Mr. 
Bancroft once wrote: “chosen by an immense majority,” M. P. 
at the election for York, “his native county ;” he now writes: 
‘he stood with Wentworth and escaped defeat, though not a 
resident of the shire.” The assertion has always been that this 
able friend of Strafford and fellow royalist was driven from his 
office as one of the king's secretaries, and to Newfoundland— 
or Maryland or both—by his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith, or by his avowal of it. There is no evidence of either, 
but of another inducing cause. Mr. Bancroft followed Old- 
mixon in a positive statement that religion occasioned his resig- 
nation; Hildreth and Bozman were far more cautious; Lossing, 
Campbell, Anderson, Butler, Scott, Lord, Ridpath, and Leeds, 
with Greene, follow Bancroft. McSherry in both editions goes 
even farther. Bancroft’s Centenary edition has now this revised 
account of the matter: “professing his conversion without for- 
feiting the king’s favor, he disposed advantageously of his place, 
which had been granted him for life, and obtained the title of 
Lord Baltimore in the Irish peerage.” The authorities were 
given years ago several times by Neill, viz, letters to Sir 
Dudley Carleton, by his nephew and another friend, and the 
testimony of Archbishop Abbot, the price being £3,000 or 
more, other letters say £6,000. Sir John Suckling had offered 
£7,000 for it, and Lord Hollis £8,000. Mr. Forster, in his 
admirable life of Sir John Eliot, gives an instance of Calvert's 
compounding officially with a pirate, Nutt, because he had been 
of profitable service to his Newfoundland plantation, which 
still further shows how large a place the love of gain had in his 
character. 

On another point the positive assertions that have been com- 
mon are disappearing, viz., the authorship of the Maryland 
charter. McMahon declined to adopt these assertions. In 
Bancroft’s first editions we read: “The nature of the docu- 
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ment itself and concurrent opinion leave no doubt that it was 
penned by the first Lord Baltimore himself."* Hildreth, as 
usual, is more cautious, “drawn under the inspection of Balti- 
more.” Bancroft’s Centennial substitutes this: “The condi- 
tions of the grant conformed to the wishes, it may be to the 


” 


suggestions of Baltimore,” a very just conclusion where no 
positive evidence can be found. Wilson, following the earlier 
Bancroft, asserts in one place that he “ penned the instrument ;” 
in another softens into “it was probably drawn by his hand.” 
McSherry says “‘ prepared by Lord Baltimore himself.” Berard, 
Others imply that he did so in mak- 


” 


“he drew up a charter. 
ing its provisions his; while some imply that the crown fixed 
them. [Compare Frost, Goodrich and Doyle, with Lord, Leeds, 
and Green.] Grahame long ago made the singular averment 
that “the king completed and executed the charter.” Is it not 
time that this confusion should cease, and that unsustained 
assertions should cease to be placed before learners? The 
Catholic World effirms that “both Bozman and Allen concede 
that Lord Baltimore was the author.” Bozman says only that 
it was “supposed to have been the production of Sir George's 
own pen.” Allen merely observes “it is claimed (that he) drew 
up the charter.” Another Catholic writer is more prudent: 
‘“ Maryland, founded by Catholics according to the plan of Sir 
George Calvert, and under the direction of his sons."+ Perhaps 
statements like those quoted are not to be wondered at since so 
much more erroneous ones without foundation have been made. 
For example, that the Maryland grant was actually made to 
Sir George; though McMahon, Bancroft, Bozman, and Hildreth 
had already clearly given the fact that he died before the in- 
strument was executed. Doyle even, usually more correct than 
American school authors, says that the grant was “ continued ” 
to his son. [See also Venable, Quackenbos, Eliot, Berard, and 
Spencer; and compare Frost, Goodrich, Campbell, Wilson, 
Anderson, Lossing, Ridpath, Barnes and Swinton.] The 
writers of manuals seem to have been perplexed in framing the 
matter. Cf. Leeds, Butler, Lord, and Miss Peabody. In Black’ 


*In along passage now omitted, the phrase was, “Calvert, in his Charter.’’| 


Grahame is vague here. 
+ Modern History, by P. Fredet, D.D., p. 406. 
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burn and McDonalda’s view each Baltimore seems to have “ ob- 
tained a grant.” Taylor's Man. Mod. Hist. is briefer and more 
correct. But what shall be said of Cardinal Manning's asser- 
tion that “Lord Baltimore, who had been Secretary of State 
under James I., in 1633 emigrated* to the American planta- 
tions?” He died April 13, 1632. There is some excuse for 
confusion, perhaps, in the fact that there were two successive 
charters ; a first one signed, but opposed by representatives of 
Virginia, giving the first Lord a tract south of James River ; 
and a second one givirg the second Lord, Cecilius Calvert, 
another tract north and east of the Potomac. No one can now 
affirm that both charters were not drawn by some secretary, or 
by the same hand (officially or professionally), that drew the 
charter of ‘‘Carolana” to Sir Robert Heath three years before. 

Touching the Maryland charter the assertion has been reiter- 
ated that it was a Roman Catholic instrument allowing the free 
exercise of all religions. We can find no evidence for either 
part of the assertion. Mr. Bancroft now withdraws his com- 
parison of it with “those of the London Company, of Warwick, 
of Gorges, or of Mason,” to their disadvantage; and instead of 
declaring it “unlike any patent which had passed the great 
seal of England,” represents it as resembling, in the point re- 
ferred to, “the constitution of Virginia of July, 1621.” His 
revised description of it runs thus: ‘Christianity, as professed 
by the Church of England, was protected; but the patronage 
and advowsons of churches were vested in the proprietary ; 
and as there was not an English statute on religion in which 
America was specially named, silence left room for the settle- 
ment of religious affairs by the colony.” This does not conflict 
with the more severe account of Hildreth: “Whatever might 
have been the intentions of Lord Baltimore, or the favorable 
disposition of the king, there was no guarantee in the charter, 
nor indeed the least hint of any toleration in religion not 
authorized by the law of England. The introduction of such a 
provision, especially in favor of the hated Catholics, would have 
been altogether too abhorrent to English prejudices.” Thirty 
years later, when Clarendon, Monk, and Sir Ashley Cooper 
obtained a new charter for Carolina, “an express clause opened 


* See Bancroft on his “ abandoning his purpose,” i, 245, old editior. 
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the way for religious freedom.” Charters of colonies farther 
north, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, have done the same 
under Protestant influence; but the Maryland charter—given 
in full in Bozman’s second volume—does not disclose any such 
provision. The school histories make only remote allusions to 
this instrument,—often quoted, but seldom read,—if they make 
any. One of the latest, Eliot’s, says: “A vast deal of fine 
writing has been devoted to the magnanimity with which the 
Maryland charter provided for religious liberty. The instru- 
ment makes no mention of the subject, or of the establishment 
of religion, except to leave the matter to the proprietor, subject 
on this point as on others, to the laws of England.” Ollier 
says nearly the same. The only phrases that.any way touch 
the topic of religion are the general ones, “Charles, by the 
Grace of God, Defender of the Faith” (clause 1): “the Chris- 
tian religion,” ‘“‘no knowledge of the Divine Being ” (clause 11) ; 
“worship and religion of Christ,” “ecclesiastical laws of our 
kingdom” (clause Iv); (chapels to be dedicated and consecrated 
according to them;) and “provided that no interpretation be 
made whereby God’s holy and true Christian religion 
may in any wise suffer by change, prejudice or diminution” 
(clause xx1I). Such an instrument, it was held, was violated 
by celebrating mass. It is framed in almost the same words 
with the charter of Heath, a Protestant, in 1629, and sounds 
like the work of a clerical employee,* accustomed to the 
restrictions of a “church by Law Established,” and Protestant. 

Those who follow Bancroft’s earlier representation here are, 
Wilson (who generally copies his words), Frost, Berard, Good- 
rich, Anderson, Campbell, Quackenbos, Lord, Lossing, Scott, 
Fredet, Barnes, Ridpath, and Swinton. McSherry is in agree- 
ment with Bancroft’s Centenary edition; “The question of 
State religion was left untouched, and therefore within the 
legislative power of the colonists themselves.” Doyle regards 
it as “left to be arranged between Baltimore and the colonists.” 
Bryant says “no discrimination in favor of or against any sect.”+ 

* See the two charters compared in parallel columns in English Colonization, 
216-218, and Sir George Calvert, 22-24. For a verbal, not material criticism, 
cf. Davis, 27. 

+ Bryant considers exclusive Episcopal dedication of churches “no discrimina- 
tion.” 
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Leeds puts the case thus: “the ecclesiastical law of England 
was declared to be the ruling Church power, but it was 
so bent by the Baltimores as to conform to Catholicism as 
well.” Blackburn and MeDonald—who could not have seen 
the charter—go beyond all first-hand information and allege 
that “it was expressly stated in the charter that freedom was 
to be allowed.” On the other hand, even the Catholic World 
finds “no mention of religious toleration in its provisions,” and 
maintains (consistently) that this “had its origin in the good 
will, generosity and mercy of the Catholic lord proprietary and 
his Catholic government and colony,” not in the Toleration 
Act of 1649. This agrees with Davis. Mr. Allen maintains 
that there was no toleration in the charter, but simply protec- 
tion of the Church of England under the restricted government 
of a Roman Catholic.” 

Another question on which the tone of our leading historian 
will be found changed, is that of the number and composition 
of the first colony to Maryland. “Leonard Calvert and about 
two hundred people, most of them Roman Catholic gentlemen 
and their servants,” was his summary forty years ago: “ Leonard 
Calvert with very near twenty other gentlemen of very good 
fashion, two or three hundred laboring men well provided in 
all things, and Father White with one or two more Jesuit mis- 
sionaries’ is his present summary. The language here quoted 
by him is chiefly from a letter of Lord Baltimore’s to Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, who, with others, was peculiarly interested in 
the adventure. The earlier statement was that of Oldmixon, 
whose reputation for accuracy is not high, but who is followed 
by Bozman, McMahon, and McSherry, and by most of the 
school-book writers heretofore named, a half a dozen being 
silent on the point. Mr. Neill was the first, in Zerra Maria, to 
quote the letter to Strafford. He was also the first to point out 
there and in Hnglish Colonization in the Seventeenth Century, that 
the Jesuits were not on board the vessels when they left the 
Thames, but embarked at the Isle of Wight, and that the ships 
were once brought back, after leaving Gravesend, because the 
company had not taken the oath of allegiance, which was 
accordingly administered to them. He was also the only one to 
publish the report of the London Searcher to the king’s privy 
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council, that about a hundred and twenty-eight passengers were 
found who all took the oath, whether Catholics or good Prot- 
estants.* Mr. Bancroft has changed Calvert's language from 
‘three hundred laboring men” to “ two or three hundred.” The 
larger number was given in Calvert’s letter to Wentworth: the 
smaller in his Relation (“near two hundred”).+ This was 
compiled when he had received letters from the colony, and is 
doubtless the more correct. Considerably less than a hundred 
Catholics, then, must have embarked at Cowes. We have the 
names of the twenty Catholic gentlemen, and know that the 
current figures are incorrect. None of the older school-books 
are correct. Even the cyclopsedias—the old Penny, the Brit- 
tanica, and the American (1875)—give quite or nearly two 
hundred to the Catholics. But Grahame had said “about two 
hundred gentlemen of considerble rank and fortune, chiefly 
Roman Catholics,” while Bozman could identify none as such 
but thirteen of the “ very near twenty other gentlemen” (beside 
the two Calverts) whom Baltimore names, and can only say 
that “many of these are said to have been men of fortune, and 
the most, if not all of them, were Roman Catholics.” Hildreth, 
therefore, was prudent in reducing the exaggeration to *‘sev- 
eral Catholic gentlemen with their indented servants,” though 
McSherry the same year asserted that “nearly all were Cath- 
olics and gentlemen of fortune and respectability.” Whether 
there were any Catholics on board when the oath was taken we 
know not—the captain said “some few others had forsaken the 
ship,” presumably Catholics, “ by reason of the stay ;’ whether 
the oath administered was Elizabeth’s oath of supremacy and 
allegiance, or James's oath of allegiance which Pope Paul V. 
and Bellarmine thought an English Catholic could not take, 
but the king held he could—unless theoretically extreme in 

* From the Public Record office, London, through W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., and 
Sir Aubrey Paul, Bart., and printed in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, September 29, 
1875. It was on Sir Edw. Coke’s information that Admiral Remington ordered the 
vessels back. 

+ Of the Successful Beginnings, &c., “1634.” From the copy in Shea’s Zarly 
Southern Tracts, No. I. The proprietary counted more largely at first than after 
his brothers wrote him. 

¢ Johnson’s, 1877, says simply, “two hundred emigrants,” their religion dis- 
creetly not named. 
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his views of papal supremacy—we are not informed. But it is 
reasonably clear that those who joined the Protestants at Cowes 
within the four intervening weeks were Catholics, and that the 
whole company—a Catholic minority of priests, gentry and 
servants, a Protestant majority, mostly laboring men—numbered 
little more than two hundred. Mr. Allen so estimates it, and 
regards it as “by no means unlikely that the majority was 
Protestant” afterwards, adding the people at Kent Island and 
those at St. Mary’s together. Once and again Bozman is per- 
plexed to account for certain occurrences save by Protestant 
influence, though he had committed himself, in his earlier vol- 
ume, to the positive assertion of “ the fact, ascertained in history, 
as well as in the records of the province, that most of the first 
colonists were Roman Catholics.’ If he had been aware of 
recent researches, his perplexity might have been relieved.* 
Doyle’s was the first of the school histories to amend here in 
accordance with documentary evidence: “Though Baltimore 
was himself a Roman Catholic, he does not seem to have had 
any idea of confining his settlement to that religion,¢ and many 
of those who sailed were Protestants.” Subsequently he is 
referred to as “being of a different religion from many of the 

* The Catholic World, in one passage argues that it could not “ be supposed that 
Lord Baltimore and his brother would be so inconsistent at this moment of their 
success as to lose sight of the main object of the movement, and carry Protestant 
colonists with whom to found a Catholic colony,” and then in anvother uses Mr. 
Allen’s statement of ‘‘the fact of so large a portion of the first colonists being 
Protestants” as proof of practical toleration. The two arguments may be left to 
take care of each other. Mr. Davis takes the singular view (p. 26), that “the 
charter was a compact between a member of the English and a disciple of the 
Roman church; between an Anglo-Catholic king and a Roman Catholic prince ;’’ 
(‘‘a count palatine,” Browne and Scharf,) in which case, as only the religion of the 
former is named in the instrument and was the religion of most of Charles’s sub- 
jects who first came over under it, it would seem to be a compact to protect their 
religious rights against a proprietary of a hostile faith! which is nearly Mr. 
Allen’s view. 

+ We have no space for examining the opinion that Sir George Calvert planned 
a retreat for persecuted Catholic refugees alone; but his son certainly planned 
nothing of the kind, which perhaps McMahon meant in saying that he was “ not 
animated by the same personal views which governed his father,” p. 193. The 
Declaratio Colonie, &c., says: “the Most Illustrious Baron has already deter- 
mined to lead a colony into those parts . . . in order that he may carry thither 
whither . . . no knowledge of the true God has yet penetrated, the light of the 
Gospel and the truth.” Fund Publication, No. 7, p. 44. 
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settlers.” Soon after Mr. Bancroft, who in his first edition 
(chapter xviii, vol. ii., The Result thus far, 1688), had said 
“Our fathers were not only Christians; they were, even in 
Maryland, by a vast majority Protestants,”—though this is 
unsupported by his previous narrative,—did not hesitate to 
insert in his sketch of the first company, “by far the larger 
number were Protestants.” Such a colony is, indeed, different 





enough from the traditional impression, but its composition 
furnishes the only solution of some facts in its history. The 
school manuals may now be expected to take a new cue from 
Bancroft, Doyle, and the antiquarians. Indeed already Ollier 
has declared: “The early colonizers of Maryland were for the 
most part Protestants.” Bryant says: There had been Protes- 
tants, and even Puritans, in the colony from its very foundation, 
though at first they were very few.” Browne and Scharf say: 
“Both Protestants and Roman Catholics were among them (the 
first company); in what proportion we do not know. It seems 
probable that the leading men, about twenty in number, were 
Catholics, while the greater part of the rest were Protestants.” 
This distinction of rank accounts for the appearance of but few 
of the latter in the first colonial assemblies. Until they could 
better their condition by labor and acquisitions of land, servants 
or hired laborers could not act politically as “freemen of the 
province,” and the Protestant element would, in such circum- 
stances, seem much smaller than it really was. 

Two of the eulogistic passages which for nearly half a century 
have stood upon the pages of our chief historian, are the follow- 
ing: (vol. i. p. 248). 

‘““* Every other country in the world had persecuting laws ; 
‘T will not,’ such was the oath for the governor of Maryland,— 
‘I will not, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, molest 
any person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect 
of religion.’ (Chalmers, 235, McMahon, 226). ‘Under the mild 
institutions and munificence of Baltimore, the dreary wilderness 
soon bloomed with the swarming life and activity of prosperous 
settlements; . . . . . the interests of its people and of its pro- 
prietary were united; and for some years its internal peace and 
harmony were undisturbed. Its history is the history of 
benevolence, gratitude, and toleration. No domestic factions 
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disturbed its harmony. Everything breathed peace but Clay- 
borne.’” See also pp. 251, 258, 4. 

All these passages have disappeared, together with words 
and phrases giving to others like meaning. In place of them 
are new accounts of internal dissensions among the people, and 
of conflict between the Jesuits and the proprietary (pp. 191-2 
inclusive), while others and more ample ones are to be found 
at large in the second volume of Bozman and the chronicles 
of Allen, Neill, Streeter, ete., and brief notices in the first 
volume of Hildreth In the margin, Bancroft had dated the 
recited oath, “ 1636 to 1639;” but McMahon, his authority, 
had affirmed that it was “ prescribed (by Baltimore) from 1636 
until the enactment of 1649.” A loose date of Chalmers is the 
fountain-head of long perpetuated misstatements, viz: “ the 
oath taken between the years 1637 and 1657.” There is no 
authority whatever for it, or for the more precise statement of 
McMahon, repeated by Mr. Bancroft, Dr. Hawks, and others. 
Governor Calvert was never sworn to religious toleration ; the 
proprietary never prescribed any such oath for him; the earli- 
est one, 1638,—prescribed by the assembly,—said nothing on 
the subject; and the language quoted is that of the oath of 
1648 sent over by Baltimore with the commission of Stoue, 
a Protestant governor, and includes a special pledge not to 
molest, “in particular,” any Roman Catholic. Mr. Bozman, 
who was the first to show these facts, pronounces the oath 
of 1648 “the commencement of that general toleration of all 
sects of religion, which prevailed under the early provincial 
government."* Mr. Allen points out that “the word tolera- 
tion is not in it, but profect” is in it. The Governor is made 
to swear: “I will apply my power and authority to relieve and 
protect any person so molested.” Mr. Bancroft now transfers 
the oath to its right date (1643), and adds the language in 
it about Roman Catholics. He also omits the unqualified 
assertion that the colonists enjoyed freedom of conscience “as 
amply as ever any people in any place of the world,” though 
he inserts the words, appropos of the laws of 1640 and 1649, 
viz: “toleration of all believers in the divinity of Jesus 
Christ was the recognized usage of the land,” “the unbroken 


* He copies all the oaths. Cf. Streeter, Harly Papers, and Neill, Founders. 
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usage of fifteen years,”—“the usage of the province from its 
foundation was now confirmed by its statutes.” Hildreth says 
that the later law “did, indeed, but carry out a policy coeval 
with the settlement and lately confirmed by the oath imposed 
upon the governor.” This is a narrower affirmation, since 
this oath was specially for the advantage of Catholics. The 
school histories are mostly silent here, or vague; though Rid- 
path, Anderson, Higginson, Butler, Scott, and Campbell clearly 
follow Hildreth. Wilson borrows the language of Grahame, 
re-asserting a declaration of the proprietary at the founding, in 
favor of toleration, but of such a declaration there is no evi- 
dence. Some writers trace everything back to the charter. 
Mr. Bancroft, in a new general summary, declares that ‘“ Tolera- 
tion grew up in the province silently, as a custom of the land.” 
It “did not spring from any act of colonial legislation, nor 
from any formal and general edict of the governor, nor from 
any oath as yet imposed by instructions of the proprietary.” 
We can exemplify how this portion of American history is 
being reconstructed by only one point more. It has so long 
been assumed that both people and government were Papists 
down to the outbreak of the Protestant struggle, that many 
readers will be surprised to find the historian saying, under 
date of 1642: “In the mixed population of Maryland, where 
the administration was in the hands of Catholics, and the 
very great majority of the people were Protestants, there was 
no unity of sentiment out of which a domestic constitution 
could have harmoniously risen.”* But they may be more sur- 
prised to read in Bozman,t—of the long accepted opinion that 
the ‘“'Toleration Act,” so-called, of 1649, “proceeded from a 
Catholic government,—that it is “an opinion certainly incor- 
rect, as to those who administered the Maryland govern- 
ment, since unquestionably, the governor and most of the 
council were Protestants (of the old Church of England, per- 
haps), and in all probability, a majority of the assembly were 
so, with some few Puritans mixed with them.” With this our 
antiquarians, Allen and Neill, agree, the former assigning to 
the Protestants a majority of three. Davis makes an elaborate 
effort to overthrow this, giving them only three votes, all told, 


* Bancroft, Centenary ed., i. 19]. + ii. 355, Browne and Scharf, 34. 
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by placing the Protestant councilors on the Catholic side, as 
“the special representatives of the Roman Catholic proprietary.” 
Bancroft says the Act was passed “at the instance of the Cath- 
olic proprietary,” by “the Protestant governor, Stone, and his 
council of six, composed equally of Catholics and Protestants,* 
and the representatives of the people of Maryland, of whom 
five were Catholics.” But five was not a majority of the bur- 
gesses. His earlier statement had been, “ the Roman Catholics, 
with the earnest concurrence of their governor and the proprie- 
tary, determined to place upon their statute book an act,” ete., 
etc. There are interesting questions touching the parentage 
and provisions of this famous law, to enter upon which would 
lead us too far from the reconstruction of simple facts of his- 
tory, and take too much space. 

The law itself invites a more thorough criticism. Mr. Ban- 
croft leans away from his early estimate of it, though he turns 
up the intolerant side of it but a moment to view. He touches 
for the first time its connection with then recent English prece- 
{ dents, a point which Mr. Neill has treated more fully and in- 
structively than any one else. Mr. Allen declares that “ the 
Act was not a toleration Act, and sustained by such penalties 
as it was, cannot be so considered. Protection, therefore, was all 
that it aimed tosecure. It has, nevertheless, furnished ground 
for much eulogium on the Roman Catholic settlers. But the 
Act not having originated with them, and only having been 
concurred in by them, their claim must be, as it has been by 
some, abandoned.” Mr. Hildreth’s judgment is that “ the sole 
chance of securing to the Catholics the quiet enjoyment of 
their faith consisted in bestowing a like liberty on the Protes- 
tants.” A little disposition to abate the tone of encomium 
touching the law and its supposed authors, begins to appear in 
the smaller histories. Doyle says: * This law may be looked 
upon as a sort of compromise between the two parties. The 
Roman Catholics, who were the weaker body, would ask for tol- 
eration, but the prohibition of Sunday games is quite sure 
to have come from the Puritans.” Of the strength of the lat- 
ter, reinforced by the Virginia immigration that came in with 
Stone, the year before,—as it was later by others,—no satisfac- 


* Bozman says four Protestants; two Catholics, ii. 337. 
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tory account is given by any one, from Bozman down; and 
perhaps no materials for such an account can be found. But 
the judgment of history now plainly inciines to appreciate more 
their weight in the affairs of 1649. And though a tradition to 
the contrary has ruled so long, it is easier to-day than it ever 
has been before to understand how Hammond came to testify in 
1656 in his Leah and Rachel (Virginia and Maryland), that 
“ An Assembly was called throughout the whole country after 
they came over,” (the first Puritans from Virginia), “ consisting 
as well of themselves as the rest, and, because there were some 
few Papists that first inhabited, these themselves and others, 
being of different judgments, an Act was passed that all pro- 
fessing in Jesus Christ should have equal justice.”* Ollier 
criticises the instrument as far from supporting the principle 
of intellectual freedom, containing only “the comparative 
degree of religious freedom which the pliant policy of Balti- 
more consented to allow.” ‘“ Nothing was stronger in him 
than a regard for his own interests.” “If he loved toleration 
much, he loved his revenues more.” Browne and Scharf 
ascribe its better features to his “liberal and truly Christian 
spirit,” but admit that some of them “ indicate a Puritan 
influence in the Assembly.” 
* Neill, The Founders, 120, 121. 
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ArticLte IIL—SPINOZA. 


Oration BY M. Ernest RENAN, DELIVERED AT THE HaGugs, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1877. 


TRANSLATED BY M. StTuART PHELPS, PH.D. 


INTRODUCTORY Note.—The 21st of February, 1877, was the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the death of Spinoza. The day 
was celebrated at the Hague by the laying of the corner-stone 
of a monument to the celebrated philosopher. The oration 
was delivered by M. Renan—a translation of which is here pre- 
sented. There are, of course, sentiments expressed therein to 
which all of the readers of this magazine might take exception. 
Most of us do not live in the “ great cities;” and, in our bucolic 
simplicity, we are not quite prepared as yet to surrender our 
faith in the supernatural. Yet this oration is well worth our 
reading, in that it presents, not unfairly, the true character of 
one whom history has slandered. No one has ever come 
nearer to the ideal life of the philosopher than did Spinoza. 
One of the world’s grandest thinkers, he imbibed and lived 
the essence of Christianity, without its forms. One knows not 
which is the more attractive,—his life, or his philosophy. In 
both he was, indeed, “intoxicated with God.” He was, to be 
sure, a Pantheist. But if so perfect a life as his be one of the 
fruits of Pantheism, perhaps the religious philosophy of our 
own day would not be injured if colored a little by that same 
Pantheism. Certainly the character of one, the grand aim of 
whose whole being it was to live iz God is worthy of the 
study of every Christian thinker. And when that character 
is painted in the eloquence of one of the world’s greatest 





orators, is any apology necessary for its presentation to the 
public ? 
This oration is given here as it appeared in the Journal des 
Débats, of March 1, 1877. M. S. P. 
VOL. I. 49a 
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Your Higunxss, Lapigs, AND GENTLEMEN: 

Two hundred years ago to-day, in the afternoon, at almost the 
present hour, upon the quiet quay of Pavilioengragt, a few steps 
from here, there died at the age of forty-three a poor man 
whose life had been so profoundly silent that his last breath was 
hardly heard. He dwelt in an out-of-the-way chamber, in the 
house of worthy people, who, without comprehending him, had 
an instinctive veneration for him. The morning of his last day 
he descended as usual to their rooms. It was a day of religious 
service. The gentle philosopher conversed with these good peo- 
ple about that which the priest had said, approved it strongly, 
and advised them to comply with it. The landlord and his wife 
(let us name them, gentlemen; by their honest sincerity, they 
have earned a place in this beautiful idyl of the Hague, related 
by Colerus) the husband and wife Van der Spyk returned to 
their devotions. When they again came home their quiet lodger 
was dead. The funeral took place on the 25th of February, as if 
it had been the case of a devoted Christian, in the new church 
upon the Spuy. The whole neighborhood deeply regretted the 
disappearance of the philosopher who had lived in their midst as 
one of them. His hosts cherished his memory religiously ; and 
those who had been near him never spoke of him without calling 
him, according to usage, “the blessed Spinoza.” 

Had one been able to trace out at that time the current of 
opinion which would establish itself in the circles which claimed 
to be enlightened, by the Phariseeism of the day, he would have 
seen, by a strange contrast, this philosopher who was loved so 
much by the simple and pure in heart, become the bugbear of the 
narrow orthodoxy which pretended to have the monopoly of 
truth. A profligate, a dunce, an imp of hell, the most wicked 
atheist that ever lived, a man covered with crimes,—that is what 
the hermit of Pavilioengragt became in the judgment of well- 
disposed theologians and philosophers. Pictures of him were 
scattered about in which he was shown “bearing upon his face 
the signs of reprobation.” A great philosopher, as bold as he, 
but less consistent, and not so thoroughly sincere, called him a 
“ misérable.” But justice had its turn. The human spirit reach- 
ing, toward the end of the eighteenth century, especially in Ger- 
many, 2 more enlightened theology and a broader philosophy, 
recognized in Spinoza the forerunner of a new gospel. Jacobi 
published an account of a conversation which he had had with 
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Lessing. He had gone to Lessing’s house in the hope that he 
would assist him against Spinoza. What was his astonishment, 
to find in Lessing an avowed Spinozist! “ “Ev xai wav,” said 
the latter to him, “that is the whole of philosophy.” Novalis 
thought him “intoxicated with Deity,” whom an entire century 
had proclaimed an atheist. His forgotten works were published 
and eagerly studied. Schleiermacher, Gethe, Hegel, Schelling 
unanimously proclaimed Spinoza the father of modern thought. 

There was perhaps some exaggeration in this first impulse of 
tardy reparation. But time, which adjusts everything, has sanc- 
tioned essentially the judgment of Lessing; and to-day there is 
no enlightened spirit which does not salute in Spinoza the man 
who had, in his day, the highest consciousness of the divine. 

It is in this thought, gentlemen, that you have wished that this 
humble and pure grave should have its anniversary. It is the 
common affirmation of a free faith in the infinite, which, on this 
day, in this place, which witnesses so much virtue, brings together 
an assembly the most select that a man of genius could group 
around him after his death. A sovereign, as distinguished for her 
intellectual attainments as for her kindness of heart, is present in 
spirit in our midst. A prince, who justly appreciated all merit, 
has wished, in giving éclat to this ceremony by his presence, to 
bear witness that he is unfamiliar with none of the glories of 
Holland, and that there is no thought so elevated as to escape his 
clear judgment, his philosophical admiration. 


I. 


The illustrious Baruch de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam, at 
the time when your republic attained the highest degree of its 
glory and power. He belonged to that great race which by the 
influence which it has exerted and by the services which it has 
rendered, occupies so exceptional a place in the history of civiliza- 
tion. In a miraculous manner the development of the Jewish 
people proceeds, just by the side of that other miracle, the 
development of the Greek spirit. For if Greece has realized at 
once the ideal of poetry, of science, of philosophy, of art, of pro- 
fane life, if I may be allowed the expression, the Jewish people 
has created the religion of the human race. Its prophets intro- 
duced into the world the idea of justice, of the reclamation of the 
rights of the weak, a reclamation the more emphatic because, 
having no idea of future remunerations they dreamed of the realiza- 
tion of the ideal upon this earth and in a near future, 
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A Jew, Isaiah, seven hundred and fifty years before Jesus 
Christ, dared to say that sacrifices are of little consequence ; 
and that one thing only was to be considered—purity of heart 
and hands. Then, when terrestrial events seem to contradict irre- 
mediably these brilliant, utopian dreams, Israel has unequalled 
facilities of escape. 

Carrying over into the domain of pure idealism this divine 
kingdom, which the earth does not admit, one-half of its sons 
establishes Christianity ; the other from the status of the middle 
ages continues this imperturbable protestation, “ Hear, Oh! Israel ! 
Jehovah, thy God is the only God, Holy is His name.” This 
powerful tradition of idealism, and of hope against all hope, this 
religion which obtains the most heroic sacrifices from its adherents 
without, as an essential part, promising them anything certain 
beyond life, was the healthy and bracing atmosphere in which 
Spinoza was brougiit up. His education was at first entirely 
Jewish; this great literature of Israel was his first, and to say 
the truth, his continual mistress—the meditation of his whole life. 

As usually happens, the Hebrew literature in taking the charac- 
ter of a sacred book, had become the subject of a conventional 
exegesis which sought much less to explain the old texts in the 
sense of their authors, than to discover nourishment for the moral 
and religious needs of the day. The penetrating spirit of the 
young Spinoza soon discovered all the defects of the exegesis of 
the synagogue; the Bible which he was taught was disfigured by 
more than two thousand years of accumulated misinterpretations. 
He wished to penetrate beneath. He was essentially in agreement 
with the true fathers of Judaism, and in particular with the great 
Maimonides, who had found means of introducing into Judaism 
the boldest ventures of philosophy. With wonderful sagacity he 
foresaw the great results of critical exegesis, which one hundred 
and twenty-five years later, would give the correct interpretation 
of the most beautiful works of Hebrew genius. Was that destroy- 
ing the Bible? Has this admirable literature lost anything in 
being restricted to its own physiognomy, instead of being shut off 
from the commen laws of humanity? Certainly not, the truth 
revealed by science always surpass the dreams which science 
destroys. The world of Laplace excells in beauty, I imagine, 
that of Cosmas Idicopleustés who imagined that the universe was a 
chest upon whose lid the stars run in grooves not many miles 
away from us. So the Bible is more beautiful when we see 
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arranged upon the canvas of a thousand years, each aspiration, 
each sigh, each prayer of the highest religious consciousness which 
ever existed, than when we are obliged to find there a book 
unlike everything else, edited, preserved, interpreted on principles 
at variance with all the ordinary rules of the human mind. 

But the persecutions of the middle ages had produced in Juda- 
ism the ordinary effect of persecutions; they had produced nar- 
rowness and timidity. Some years before at Amsterdam, the 
unfortunate Uriel Acosta had been cruelly punished for the hesi- 
tations which to fanaticism were as culpable as avowed infidelity. 
Still less favorably was the boldness of the young Spinoza received. 
He was anathematized and compelled to submit to an excom- 
munication which he had not sought. <A very old history, that, 
gentlemen. The religious communions, beneficent cradles of so 
much that is serious and virtuous, insist that everyone shall be 
immured exclusively within their pale ; the life therein commenced 
they claim the right to imprison forever; they treat as apostacy 
the legitimate emancipation of the soul which would fly alone. 
It is as if the egg-shell should accuse of ingratitude the bird which 
has escaped from it. The shell was necessary at its time; then 
it becomes a restraint ; it is necessary that-it should be broken. 
Wonderful, truly, that Erasmus of Rotterdam felt oppressed in 
his cell; that Luther did not prefer his monastic vows to the vow 
in a very different manner sacred by which every man is bound 
through the single fact of his relations to the truth! Had Eras- 
mus persisted in his monastic routine, or had Luther continued to 
distribute indulgences, then would they have been apostates. 
Spinoza was the greatest of modern Jews, and Judaism exiled 
him; nothing more simple,—it is what has been—it is what 
always will be. The finite symbols, prison of the infinite spirit, 
enter an eternal protest against the effort of idealism to enlarge 
them. The spirit in turn strives continually for more air and 
light. Eighteen hundred and fifty years ago the synagogue 
declared him to be a false teacher who beyond all others should 
have made the fortune of the maxims of the synagogue. And the 
Christian Church—how many times has it not driven from its 
ranks those who would have done it the greatest honor? 

We accomplish our duty in such a case, gentlemen, if we relig- 
iously remember the education which we have received in infancy. 
Let the ancient churches accuse of crimes, him who leaves them, 
they will never succeed in obtaining from us any other sentiment 
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than that of gratitude; for after all the evil which they can do 
us is nothing in comparison with the good which they have 
done us. 

IL. 

See then the man, excommunicated from the synagogue of 
Amsterdam, compelled to build for himself a spiritual dwelling 
outside of the house which would have nothing more to do with 
him. He sympathized very deeply with Christianity, but he 
feared all chains; he did not embrace it. Descartes had just 
revived philosophy by his solid and moderate rationalism. 
Descartes was his master: he took up the problems where this 
great mind had left them: he saw that his theology, through 
fear of the Sorbonne, had always remained somewhat meager. 
When Oldinburg asked him one day what fault he found with 
the philosophy of Descartes and Bacon, Spinoza answered that 
their principal fault was, that they did not pay sufficient attention 
to the First Cause. Possibly his recollections of the Jewish 
theology, that ancient wisdom of the Hebrews before which he 
frequently bowed, suggested to him, on this point, higher views, 
more ambitious aspirations. The ideas of divinity, not only as 
held by the common people, but even as held by scholars, seemed 
to him insufficient. He saw clearly that the infinite cannot be 
considered a limited part: that Divinity is all, or nothing; that, 
if the Divine is anything, it ought to penetrate everything. For 
twenty years he meditated incessantly upon these problems. 

Our distaste for abstract systems and formule prevents us 
to-day from accepting absolutely the propositions in which he 
believed the secrets of the universe were contained. Spinoza’s 
universe, like Descartes, was only extension and thought. This 
great school, too exclusively geometrical and mechanical, omitted 
chemistry and physiology. 

Ignorant of the theory of life, and the ideas of the constitution 
of the body, which chemistry would reveal, still too much attached 
to the scholastic expressions, substance, and attribute, Spinoza fell 
short of that living and prolific Infinite which natural and histori- 
cal science shows us presiding in space without limits to a devel- 
opment always more and more intense; but, setting aside a certain 
dryness in expression, what a grandeur there is in this inflexible 
geometrical deduction, leading to the ultimate proposition, “ It is 
the nature of substance to develop itself necessarily by an infinity 


> God is thus the abso- 


of infinite attributes, infinitely modified.’ 
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lute thought, the universal consciousness. The Ideal exists—it is 
itself, true existence: all else is only appearance and frivolity. 
Bodies and souls are pure modes, of which God is the substance. 
Modes alone appear in Duration: all substance is in Eternity. 
Hence, God is not proved: His existence results from the idea 
alone: everything contains and pre-supposes it: God is the con- 
dition of all existence, of all thought. If God did not exist, 
thought could conceive more than nature could furnish it,—which 
is contradictory. 

Spinoza did not see clearly the universal progress; the world, 
as he conceived it, seemed to be in some way crystallized into a 
matter which is incorruptible extension, into a soul, which is 
immutable thought; the consciousness of God raised him above 
the consciousness of man; always facing the infinite, he failed to 
perceive that part of the divine which is concealed in relative 
manifestations; but, better than anyone else, he saw the eternal 
identity which lies at the foundation of all passing evolutions. 
All that is limited seemed to him frivolous and unworthy the 
attention of a philosopher. By a bold flight he reached the high 
snow-covered summits, without noticing the rich blossomings of 
life upon the mountain’s side. At this height, where everyone 
else would have gasped for breath, he lives and enjoys life; he 
flourishes there, as the averge man does in the soft temperate 
regions. What he needed was the air of the glaciers, with its 
keen and penetrating sharpness. He asked no one to follow him 
there; to him, as to Moses, secrets unknown to the rabble were 
revealed upon the mountain-top; but, believe me, gentlemen, he 
was the prophet of his age; he was, in his day, the one who, most 
profoundly of all, has known God. 


Il. 

Do you suppose, that, isolated upon the snowy summits, he was, 
in ordinary affairs, a false light, a Utopian, or a disdainful skeptic ? 
Not at all, gentlemen. The application of his principles to prac- 
tical life occupied him unceasingly. The pessimism of Hobbes 
and the dreams of Thomas Morus were equally repulsive to him. 
At least half of the Zraité théologico-politique, which appeared in 
1670, could be reprinted to-day without losing any of its perti- 
nence. Hear this admirable title: Tractatus theologico-politicus, 
continens dissertationes aliquot quibus ostenditur libertatem philo- 
sophandi non tantum salva pietate et reipublicw pace posse concedi 
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sed eamdem nisi cum pace reipublice ipsaque pietate coli non posse. 
It had been supposed for centuries that society rested upon 
metaphysical dogmas; Spinoza saw, with penetration, that the 
dogmas claimed to be necessary to humanity could not escape 
discussion ; that Revelation even, if there be one descending to 
us through the faculties of the human mind, can, no more than 
the rest, escape criticism. 

I wish | could cite to you the whole of that admirable chapter 
(xx.) where our great publicist, with magisterial superiority, estab- { 
lishes this dogma—new at that time, still contested to-day—called 
the liberty of conscience. “The final object of the State,” he 
said, “is not to rule men, to hold them by fear, to submit them 
to another’s will; but, on the contrary, to permit each one, so far 
as possible, to live in security, that is, to preserve intact the nat- 
ural right which he has of living without injury to himself or 
others. No, I say, the object of the State is not to transform men 
from rational beings into animals, or automata; its object is to see 
that its citizens develop their bodies and their spirit in security, and 
have the free use of their rational powers. Truly, then, the object of 
the State is liberty. * * * Whoever wishes to respect the rights of a ( 
sovereign should never act in opposition to his decrees; but every 
man has the right to think what he wants to, and to say what he 
thinks, provided he limits himself to speaking and teaching in the 
name of pure reason, and does not attempt, on his own private 
authority, to introduce innovations in the State. For example, 
suppose that a citizen demonstrates that a certain law is repug- 
nant to sound reason, and thinks that it should, on this account, 
be abrogated; if he submits his opinion to the judgment of his 
sovereign, to whom alone it pertains to establish or abolish laws, 
and if during this time he does nothing contrary to the law, he 
certainly deserves to be considered one of the best citizens of the 
State.” 

“ Admit that it may be possible to stifle the liberty of men, and 
to impose a yoke upon them so far that they do not dare even to 
murmur certain words without the approval of the sovereign, 
still it is certain that one can never prevent them from thinking 
according to their own free-will. What will be the result of this ? 

It will follow that men will think in one way and will speak in 
another, and consequently that good faith, a virtue so necessary 
to a State, will be destroyed, and that adulation so detestable and 
treachery will be held in honor, carrying with them the decline of 
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all good and sound customs, What is more disastrous to a State 
than to exile honest citizens as mischief-makers, because they do 
not share in the opinions of the masses, and are ignorant of the 
art of hypocrisy? What more fatal than to treat and to con- 
demn to death as enemies, men who have committed no other 
crime than that of independent thought? The scaffold, terror of 
evil-doers, becomes then the glorious theater where tolerance and 
virtue shine in all their éclat, and cover the sovereign majesty 
with public opprobrium. Certainly we can learn but one thing 
from such a spectacle, and that is to imitate these noble martyrs ; 
or, if we fear death, to become cowardly flatterers of those in 
power. Nothing then is so perilous as to refer matters of pure 
speculation to a submission to divine law, and to impose restric- 
tions upon opinions, which are or can be a subject of discussion 
among men. Were the laws of the State lmited to the repression 
of acts, leaving full impunity to words, controversies would not 
so often develop into seditions.” 

Wiser than so many men who pretend to practical knowledge, 
our student of theories saw clearly that all durable government 
is rationa!, and that all rational government is moderate. Far 
from absorbing the individual in the State, he created for him 
solid guarantees against the omnipotence of the State. This is 
the act, not of a revolutionist, but of a moderate man. He trans- 
forms, he explains, but he does not destroy. His is not the God of 
those who take pleasure in ceremonies, and sacrifices, and the 
odor of incense; and yet Spinoza did not at all mean to destroy 
religion; he had a profound veneration, a tender and sincere re- 
spect for Christianity. The supernatural in his doctrine is mean- 
ingless. According to his principles, anything which is outside 
of nature, is outside of existence, and consequently is inconceiv- 
able. Givers of revelation, prophets have been men, like the rest 
of the race. “It is not rational thought,” he said, “it is a 
dream, to believe that the prophets have had a human body, and 
have not had a human soul, and that consequently their knowledge 
and their sensations have been of a different nature from our own.” 

The gift of prophecy has not been inherent in a single people, 
the Jews. The quality of being the Son of God has not been the 
privilege of asingle man. “To express my thought to you openly, 
I say that it is not absolutely essential to salvation, to know 
Christ according to the flesh; but it is very different if we speak 
of this Son of God, that is, of this eternal wisdom of God which 
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is manifested in all things, and principally in the human soul, and 
more than everywhere else in Jesus Christ. Without this wisdom 
none could arrive at a state of happiness, since this alone teaches 
us the difference between the true and the false, the good and the 
evil. ... As to what certain churches add to this,. .. I have 
distinctly declared that I do not know what they mean to say; 
and, to speak freely, I confess that they seem to me to use about 
the same language as if they should pretend that a circle has put 
on the nature of a square.” 

Does Schleiermacher speak differently, and is not Spinoza who, 
with Richard Simon founded the Biblical exegesis of the Old 
Testament, is he not at the same time the precursor of the liberal 
theologians who in our own day have shown that Christianity 
can keep all its éclat without the supernatural? His letters to 
Oldenburg upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ and upon Saint 
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Paul’s understanding of it, are master-pieces which would have 
passed one hundred and fifty years later as the manifest of a 
whole school of critical theology. 

It was a matter of indifference to Spinoza in what way the 
mysteries were understood, provided they were understood in a 
pious sense. Religion has but one end—piety; what we demand 
of it is not metaphysics; it is directions for practical life. There 
is essentially but one thing in the Scriptures, as in all revelation, 
** Love your neighbor.” Happiness is the fruit of religion; each 
one participates in it in a measure proportioned to his capacity 
and his efforts. Souls which are governed by reason, philosophical 
souls which, even in this world live in God, are protected from 
death; what death removes from them is of no value; but weak 
or passionate souls perish almost entirely, and death, so far from 
being a simple accident, strikes to the very depths of their being. 
The ignorant man who allows himself to be led by a blind pas- 
sion is agitated by external causes, in a thousand different senses, 
and never enjoys the true peace of the soul; for him to cease to 
suffer is to cease to exist. On the other hand, it is difficult to dis- 
turb the soul of the wise man. Possessing by a sort of eternal 
necessity, consciousness of itself, of God, and of external things, 
it never ceases to exist, and preserves forever the true peace of the 
soul. He could not endure having his attempt considered irre- 
ligious or subversive. The timid Oldenburg did not conceal from 
him that certain readers thought that some of his opinions tended 


to the subversion of piety, “I believe,” answered Spinoza, “ that 
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all which accords with reason is perfectly useful to the practice of 
virtue.” 

He was intractable when it came to the pretended superiority 
of grossly positive conceptions of religion and the future life. 
“ Do we reject all religion, I demand,” said he, “ when we recog- 
nize God as the sovereign good, and think that as such he should 
be loved from a free soul? To maintain that all our happiness, 
that the highest liberty consists in this love; that the reward of 
virtue is virtue itself; and that a blind and impotent soul finds 
its punishment in its blindness—is that to deny all religion?” 
Beneath such attacks he saw sentiments full of baseness. In his 
opinion, he who chafed at a disinterested religion confessed that, 
in his eyes, reason and virtue had no attraction, and that his happi- 
ness would be to live at the mercy of his passions, were he not 
restrained by fear. “So then,” he adds, “he abstains from evil, 
and obeys the divine command only with reluctance, like a slave; 
and as the reward for this slavery, he expects compensations from 
God which are infinitely more valuable in his eyes than the divine 
love. The more he feels of aversion to and distance from the 
good, the more compensation he hopes to receive; and he imagines 
that those who are not restrained by the same fear which he feels, 
do as he would do—that is, live without law.” He judged with 
reason, that this method of gaining heaven was irrational; and 
that there was something absurd in pretending to gain God by 
confessing that we should not love him if we were not afraid of 
him. 


IV. 


Ile appreciated the dangers of touching upon beliefs, where few 
persons admit these subtle distinctions. His motto was caw#é. 
When his friends gave him to understand that his ethics would 
produce an explosion, he kept it unpublished, even to his death. 
He had no literary amour-propre, and did not seek fame,—per- 
haps, to tell the truth, because he was sure of having 1t without 
seeking it. He was perfectly happy: he has said so,—let us take 
his word for it. He has done better still,—he has left to us his 
secret. Hear, gentlemen, hear the recipe of the “prince of 
atheists,” for finding happiness. It is the love of God. To love 
God, is to live in God. The life in God is the best, and the most 
perfect, because it is the most reasonable, the happiest, the fullest ; 
in a word, because it gives us more being, than any other life, and 
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satisfies more completely than any other the fundamental desire 
which constitutes our essence. 

His practical life was entirely regulated by these maxims, 
That life was a masterpiece of good sense and judgment. It was 
managed with that profound skill of wisdom which wishes but 
one thing and always ends by obtaining it. Politics have never 
so well combined an end with the means of obtaining it. Had 
he been less reserved he might have met the fate of the unhappy 
Acosta. As he loved truth for its own sake, he was indifferent to 
the attacks which were brought upon him by his fidelity in speak- 
ing it; he never answered a word to the attacks of which he was 
the object. He never attacked anyone. “It is contrary to my 
custom,” he said, “to try to discover the errors into which others 
have fallen.” If he had wished to occupy an official position, his 
life would undoubtedly have been thwarted by persecution, and, 
at least, by disgrace. He was nothing and wished to be nothing. 
With the author of ?Jmitation he adopted ama nesciri as a 
motto. He sacrificed everything to mental repose; nor was he 
egoistical in so doing, for the importance of his thoughts con- 
cerned every one. Many times he rejected the wealth which came 
toward him—desiring only enough to meet his necessary wants. 
The king of France offered him a pension; he declined with 
thanks. The Elector Palatine offered him a chair at Heidelberg. 
“ You will have complete liberty,” he was told, “ for the prince is 
convinced that you will not abuse it by disturbing the established 
religion.” “Ido not understand,” he answered, “within what 
limits I must confine this liberty of philosophizing they are will- 
ing to give me on the condition that I will not trouble the estab- 
lished religion; moreover, all the instruction I should give to the 
young men would prevent my self-improvement in philosophy. 
I have succeeded in obtaining a tranquil life only on the condi- 
tion of giving up every kind of public instruction.” He knew 
that his duty was to think; he thought, in reality, for humanity ; 
and he outstripped its ideas by more than a hundred years. 

He extended this same instinctive talent into all the relations 
of life. He knew that public opinion never allows a man the 
indulgence of two species of boldness at the same time. Being a 
free-thinker, he considered himself obliged to live like a saint. 
But I express myself pooriy. Was not that mild and pure life 
the direct expression of his peaceable and amiable temperament ? 
The typical atheist at that time was a villain armed with daggers. 
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Spinoza was throughout life, humble, mild, and pious. His adver- 
saries were simple-minded enough to suppose him wicked. In 
fulfillment of their wishes he should have lived in conformity 
with the time-honored type, and after passing through life like a 
veritable incarnate demon, should have ended in despair. Spinoza 
smiled at this remarkable claim, and refused to change his style 
of living for the sake of giving pleasure to his enemies. 

He had excellent friends, was courageous when there was any 
necessity for it, and protested against popular frenzies when they 
seemed to him unjust. In spite of many disillusions he remained 
faithful to the republican party; the liberalism of his opinions 
was never at the mercy of events. He derives his greatest honor, 
perhaps, from the esteem and sincere affection of the simple souls 
among whom he dwelt. There is nothing of greater value, gentle- 
men, than the esteem of the common people. Their judgment is 
almost always that of God. 

To the good Van der Spyks he was evidently the ideal of a 
good lodger. As they said to Colerus, some years after his 
death, “no one ever gave less trouble. While he was at home 
he bothered no one. He spent most of the time quietly in his 
room. When he happened to be tired from too much attention to 
his meditations he would go down stairs and chat with the others 
in the house on the ordinary topics of conversation, even on 
trifles.”” No one ever had, in truth, a more genial neighbor. He 
often conversed with his hostess, particularly at the time of her 
confinements, and also with the others when they were afflicted 
or sick. He taught the children to go to divine service, and 
when they returned, would ask them how much of the sermon 
they remembered. He almost always corroborated what the 
preacher had said. One of his greatest favorites was the pastor 
Cordes, an excellent man who explained the Scriptures well. He 
went to hear him sometimes; and urged his host never to fail to 
hear the preaching of so clever a man. His hostess asked him 
one day whether she could be saved in the religion she had pro- 
fessed. “Your religion is good,” he answered, “ you should not 
seek any other; nor doubt that this will save you, provided that, 
while intent upon piety you lead at the same time a peaceful and 
tranquil life.” 

He was a man of admirable frugality and economy. He met his 
daily needs by manual labor—grinding lenses, in which art he 
became very skillful. The Van der Spyks gave to Colerus some 
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pieces of paper on which he had recorded his expenses. They 
averaged four sous and a half aday. He adjusted his accounts 
carefully every quarter, so as to spend neither more nor less than 
he had. He dressed simply, almost poorly; but his person 
breathed a calm serenity. He had evidently found the doctrine 
which gave him perfect contentment. He was never either sad or 
gay; and the evenness of his temperament was marvellous. He 
was possibly a little sad on the day when the daughter of his 
professor Van den Ende chose Kerkering in preference to himself ; 
but I imagine that he soon consoled himself. “Reason is my 
delight,” he said “and the aim of my aspirations in this life is 
joy and serenity.” He was unwilling that any one should praise 
melancholy. “It is superstition,” he said, “ which sets sadness 
up as a good, and all that which produces pleasure as an evil. It 
would be a sign of envy in God if he were to find pleasure in my 
impotence and in the evil which I suffer. In fact, the greater the 
joy we feel so much the further do we advance toward perfection, 
and so much the more do we participate in the divine nature. 

Joy then can never be evil, so far as it is regulated by the law 
of our true usefulness. The virtuous life is not asad and gloomy 
life, a life of privations and austerity. How can the Deity enjoy 
the sight of my weakness, how impute to me as a good, tears, sobs, 
fears, mark of an impotent soul?” “ Yes,” he adds with emphasis, 
“it is the part of a wise man to make use of the things of life, 
and to enjoy them as much as possible, to refresh himself by 
moderate and agreeable nourishment, to charm his senses with the 
perfume and the verdant brightness of plants, to ornament even 
his clothing, to enjoy music, games, entertainments, and all the 
diversions which each one can allow himself, without injury to 
his person.” Men speak incessantly of repentance, of humility, of 
death ; but repentance is not a virtue, it is the consequence of a 
weakness; nor is humility a virtue, since it is developed from a 
man’s idea of his own inferiority. As to the thought of death, it 
is the daughter of fear, and chooses its home in the hearts of weak 





men. “The one thing in the world,” said he, “about which a 
free man thinks the least is death. Wisdom is a meditation not 
upon death, but upon life.” 





¥. 
Since the times of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, we have seen 
no life so profoundly penetrated by the sense of the divine. In 
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the twelfth, thirteenth, sixteenth centuries, rational philosophy 
included some very great men; but it had no saints. There was 
often something harsh and repulsive in the finest characters pro- 
duced by free thought in Italy. In these lives, of which the poor 
Vanini was the last example, religion was utterly absent—revolting 
as they did against human no less than against divine laws. In 
the case before us, it is religion which produces the free thought 
as a part of its piety. Religion in such a system is not a part of 
life—it is life itself. The essential thing is not the being in pos- 
session of some more or less correct metaphysical phrase; it is 
the giving to one’s life a certain magnetic pole, a supreme direc- 
tion, the ideal. 

In that way, gentlemen, has your illustrious fellow-countryman 
raised a standard, capable, even to-day, of protecting all thought 
and nobility of sentiment. Yes, religion is eternal; it answers to 
the first need of the primitive man, as well as of the man of 
culture; it should perish only with humanity itself; or, rather, 
its disappearance should be the proof that degenerated humanity 
is ready to return to the animality from which it sprang. And 
yet no dogma, no ‘creed, no formula of our day, can exhaust the 
religious sentiment. We must maintain, together, these two 
apparently contradictory assertions. 

Woe to him who pretends that the day of religions is passed ! 
Woe to him who imagines that we can succeed in giving to the 
old symbols the force which they had, when they were based 
upon the imperturbable dogmatism of former times. We must 
do without this dogmatism. We must do without these fixed 
beliefs, which have been the source of so much controversy and 
commotion, yet at the same time have been principles of so ardent 
convictions. We must renounce the belief that it is our duty to 
maintain others in beliefs which we no longer share. Spinoza 
was right in his horror of hypocrisy; hypocrisy is cowardly and 
dishonest ; but, above all, hypocrisy is useless. As a matter of 
fact, who is deceived by it? The persistence of the higher classes 
in unreservedly patronizing in the presence of the uncultivated 
classes the religious reforms of former times will have but one 
effect,—and that is to destroy their authority at those critical 
moments, when there is a need of popular faith in some one’s 
judgment and virtue. 

All honor then to Spinoza, who has dared to say: reason before 
all; reason cannot be contrary to the interests of humanity, if 
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they are properly understood. But let us remind those who are 
hurried away by thoughtless impatience, that Spinoza always 
conceived of a religious revolution only as a transformation of 
formule. For him the essential features remained beneath the 
change of terms. If, on one the side, he energetically repelled 
the theocratic power of a clergy, conceived as something distinct 
from civil society, and also the tendency of the State to busy 
itself with metaphysics; still he never, on the other side, denied 
the rights of the State, or of religion. He desired a tolerant 
State and a free religion. We wish no more. 

We cannot impose on others beliefs which we do not have. 
When the faithful of former times became persecutors, they were 
tyrannical, still they were at least consistent in it: for us to 
imitate them, would be simply absurd. Our religion is a senti- 
ment which can assume a variety of forms. These forms are far 
from being all of equal value; but no one of them has the power 
or the authority to drive away the others. Liberty—that is the 
last word of Spinoza’s religious policy, Let it be the last word 
of ours. It is the most honest course; it may be, at the same 
time, the most efficacious and the surest, for the progress of 
civilization. 

Humanity, in fact, advances in the path of progress with a 
prodigiously uneven step. The rude and violent Esau was 
impatient with the delays caused by the short steps of Jacob’s 
flocks. Let us grant time to everything, certainly let us not per- 
mit silliness and ignorance to cramp the free movements of the 
spirit. But let us no longer disturb the slow evolution of the 
most indolent minds. The freedom of absurdity with them is the 
condition of the freedom of reason with others. Services rendered 
to the human spirit by violence are not services. Those who care 
nothing about the serious side of truth may practice constraint 
for the sake of obtaining an external submission—nothing more 
simple. But as for us who believe that truth is something real 
and worthy of sovereign respect—how can we dream of obtaining 
by force an adherence which is valueless unless it is the result of 
a iree conviction? Let us no more admit the decisive formule 
which are supposed to operate by their own force independently 
of the intellect of him to whom they are applied. We value a 
belief only as it is imbibed by a man’s own reflection only as he 
understands and assimilates it. A conviction produced by the 
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order of a superior is as perfect nonsense as a love obtained by 
force or a sympathy by command. 

Let us resolve, gentlemen, always to defend our liberty against 
those who would restrict it; but also if need be, let us defend the 
liberty of those who have not always respected our own, and who 
probably would not respect it if they were the masters. 

To Holland, gentlemen, belongs the glory of having demon- 
strated the possibility of these theories two hundred years ago by 
realizing them. “ Is it necessary to prove,” said Spinoza, “ that this 
liberty of thought does not result in any serious inconvenience, 
and that it is sufficient to hold together in mutual respect for each 
other’s rights, men who openly differ in opinion? There are 
abundant examples, and we need not go far to find them. Let us 
cite the city of Amsterdam, the illustrious development of which 
has excited the admiration of other nations and is but the fruit of 
this liberty. In the heart of this flourishing republic of this 
famous city, all men of every nation and sect live together in the 
most perfect harmony, * * * and there is no sect so odious that 
they do not find here publicly aid and protection in the courts, 
provided they do not interfere with the rights of any one else.” 
Descartes was of the same opinion when he went to your country 
to seek the quiet which was essential to his thought. Then, 
thanks to this noble privilege of a free country which your fathers 
maintained gloriously against all; your Holland became an asy- 
lum where the human spirit, sheltered from all the tyrants who 
were scattered over Europe found air to breath, a public to com- 
prehend it, organs to multiply its utterances, which otherwise had 
been gagged. 

Serious certainly are the wounds of our age; and its perplexi- 
ties are cruel. It is never with impunity, that so many problems 
are started at the same time before we possess the elements of 
of their solution. We are not the ones who have destroyed this 
crystal paradise with its reflections of silver and azure which has 
fascinated and consoled so many glances. But it is in pieces that 
which is broken, is broken, and no serious man will ever undertake 
the puerile task of bringing back the ignorance which has been 
destroyed, or of restoring the illusion which has been lost. The 
inhabitants of our great cities have lost almost all faith in the 
supernatural. Should we, to restore that faith to them, make the 
sacrifice of our convictions and our sincerity we should not succeed. 

But the supernatural in its particular manifestations as formerly 
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understood is not the ideal. The cause of the supernatural is 
compromised. The cause of the ideal is not affected. It never 
will be. The ideal remains the soul of the world, the permanent 
God, the primordial, efficient, and final cause of the universe. 
This is the foundation of the eternal religion. To worship God, 
we have no more need, than had Spinoza, of miracles and self-inter- 
ested prayers. While there is a fiber in the human heart to 
vibrate at the sound of all that is true and just and honest; while 
the instinctively pure soul prefers modesty to life; while there are 
friends of the true to sacrifice their repose to science; friends of 
the good to devote themselves to the useful and sacred works of 
pity, hearts of women to love the good, the true, and the pure, 
artists to render it in sounds, in colors, in inspired accents, God 
will live in us, gentlemen. It is only when egoism, baseness of 
heart, narrowness of spirit, indifference to science, disdain for the 
rights of man, forgetfulness of all that is grand and noble, over- 
run the world—it is only then that God will be no more in human- 
ity. But far from us be such thoughts. 

Our aspirations, our sufferings, our faults even, and our daring, 
are the proof that the ideal lives in us. Yes! there is still some- 
thing divine in the human life. Our apparent negations are often 
only the scruple of timid spirits, who fear to pass beyond that 
which they know. They furnish a better homage to Deity than 
does the hypocritical adoration of the spirit of routine. God is 
still in us, gentlemen, God is still in us! st Deus in nobis! 

Let us bow together, gentlemen, before the great and illustri- 
ous thinker, who, two hundred years ago, by the example of his 
life and by the power of his works still fresh to-day, proved bet- 
ter than anyone else what spiritual joy and holy unction there is 
in such thoughts. Let us, with Schleiermacher, pay the most 
exquisite homage possible to the manes of the holy and misunder- 
stood Spinoza. “The sublime spirit of the world penetrated him. 
The infinite was his beginning and his end. The universal, his 
unique and eternal love. Living in a holy innocence, and a pro- 
found humility, he looked at himself in the eternal world, and 
saw that for him also there was in the world a mirror worthy of 
love. He was full of religion and full of the Holy Ghost. To 
us, therefore, he appears solitary and unequalled, master of his 
art, but raised above the vulgar, without disciples and without 
the right of citizenship anywhere.” This right of citizenship you 
are about to give him, gentlemen. Your monument will be the 
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point of contact of his genius with the earth. His soul will hover 
like a guardian angel over the places where his rapid journey 
through life took place. Woe to him who in passing by shall 
injure this mild and thoughtful figure. He will be punished, as 
all vulgar hearts are punished, by his own vulgarity and by his 
powerlessness to understand the divine. From his pedestal of 
granite he will teach to all the way of happiness which he found, 
and in the ages to come the cultured man who shall pass through 
the Pavilioengragt shall say to himself, “ Here it was, perhaps, 
that God has been seen the most closely.” 

May the memory of this festival remain to us all a comfort and 
a cherished theme of conversation. 
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Articte IV.—THE PROPER ATTITUDE OF RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS TOWARDS SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS. 


I. Tue field both of art and science is so vast, that a division 
of labor is necessary to a successful pursuit of either. To be 
really cultivated a man must know not only a little of a good 
many things, but a good deal of one thing. In that one thing 
he may claim the privileges of an expert, and speak with some 
degree of authority. It becomes the uninitiated to listen with 
respectful attention to the shoe-maker when he speaks of waxed- 
ends, to the physician when he discourses of medicine, and 
to the settled pastor when information is desired touching the 
practical interests of the church. The religious teacher may 
with reason claim some special immunity because of the gravity 
of the interests guarded by him. In the whole hierarchy of 
professions and callings it is not presumptuous to name that of 
the Christian preacher as first in interest, foremost in import- 
ance, and most burdened with responsibility. He is set to dis- 
cuss subjects of the highest and most universal concern. He 
is in habitual use of the most powerful motives operating upon 
individual, social, and national life. The Christian pulpit is 
no place for the propagation of doubt and uncertainty regarding 
the main questions of duty and destiny. The pulpit orator has 
no warrant to speak at all except as he speaks with authority, 
and builds up a positive faith in his hearers. 

But the topics upon which he may speak with authority are 
limited to unmistakable deductions from the facts of conscious- 
ness, and to the clear revelations of sacred Scripture. The 
preacher reasons to the common people of righteousness, tem. 
perance, and judgment to come. He presents to a sinful and 
sorrowing world the inspiring hope of a supernatural religion. 
He emphasizes the dignity and worth of man’s spiritual nature, 
and proclaims that God has broken through the ordinary chain 
of cause and effect for man’s deliverance. 

The exalted prerogatives of the preacher enhance, moreover, 
his obligation to restrict himself to his proper field. He should 
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not confound the certainty of the main questions he discusses, 
with the uncertainty of subsidiary topics; nor leave—without 
due warning—the highway of holiness to wander in attractive 
by-paths of speculation. In his own field the religious teacher 
is an expert, and may claim exemption from carping criticism. 
It is not difficult for him, in a negative way, even without much 
knowledge of science, to keep himself and his flock from any 
harmful encounter with those scientific enthusiasts to whom 
every new discovery is a new revelation. The fate of those 
devotees of science who wander vaguely into the region of 
theological speculation should warn the religious expert not to 
be too bold himself in “carrying the war into Africa.” For if 
the theologian enters the field of other experts he can claim no 
peculiar forbearance," but incurs the ordinary hazard of need- 
lessly exposing his weakest position. Conservatism is a duty, 
incumbent upon all parties, in proportion to the interests at 
stake. No one is justified in hazarding the religious interests 
of mankind in doubtful speculations upon obscure questions. 
But it is time to ask more particularly concerning 


Il. Zhe Duties and Immunities of Experts. 

In scientific circles it is justly regarded a gross violation of 
professional honor for a specialist to present as science to the 
common people, speculations which have not been adequately 
discussed by his co-laborers. The first duty of a specialist on 
making a discovery is to submit his observations to his peers. 
The public have much at stake in the maintenance of this rule. 
The sentiment in scientific circles against charlatanry is none 
too strong. 

“Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt like you and me.” 
At the same time, a sagacious person, who has devoted an 
unusual amount of attention to a given subject, may justly 
claim some degree of deference from those who are less informed. 
For, to speak in exact language, the full proof of any scientific 
proposition is nothing less than the science itself, and can not 
be completely appreciated except by those who have personally 
surveyed every nook and corner of the premises where the data 
are found. We may profitably dwell long enough upon this 
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point to ascertain the real basis upon which popular beliefs in 
scientific theories rest. As a matter of necessity, some at least 
of the data upon which a scientific reasoner builds an hypothesis 
are gathered at second hand. One must prove his facts before 
he uses them. But the unprofessional belief in a theory is much 
farther removed from the fountain of original observation. For 
example, the theory of gravitation, so generally accepted, is a 
product of observation and laborious mathematical calculation 
combined. Comparatively few men have the ability to perform 
the calculations by which the hypothesis is verified, and still 
fewer have the time or motive to do so. Professor Peirce or 
Airy has a more vivid sense, a more just appreciation, of the 
merits and defects of that hypothesis, than it is possible for 
laymen to have. 

Within certain limits it is always hazardous for an outsider 
to affirm that an expert has more in his conclusion than is in- 
volved in his premises, since none but the expert fully knows 
what the premises are. There are no isolated facts. The sig- 
nificance of a fact lies in its relation to connected phenomena. 
Those connections are likely to escape ordinary observers. The 
results of an experiment, or of a tour of investigation, depend 
largely on the mental equipment of the investigator. Touching 
an unverified opinion of an expert, it is safer to say that we can 
not see in his premises all he thinks he sees, than to say his 
opinion is groundless. For our inability to see his conclusion 
may be accounted for on one of two very credible suppositions. 
Perhaps the expert is falsely so called, and being an incautious 
reasoner, has imported his conclusion from a field with which 
he is not sufficiently familiar. If his views are first canvassed 
by other experts, there is reasonable guarantee that their incon- 
clusiveness will be detected and exposed. Perhaps, however, 
the conclusion is really there, and we after patient application 
may see it; or after other experts have sufficiently discussed the 
subject it may be accepted because of their unanimity. 

The difference between the knowledge of an expert and 
that of one who has never concentrated his attention for a 
long time upon a subject, is manifest enough in some cases 
When a physician feels a patient’s pulse, he learns more from 
that than a clod-hopper could learn from feeling the patient all 
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over. A great many important symptoms in sickness escape 
the observation of the unskilled practitioner. The physician 
regards the single fact observed, in the light of all his past 
reading, experience, and thought. So when a geologist exam- 
ines a fossil in its place in the rock, or reads a description of it, 
he sees in a moment more of a certain class of legitimate con- 
clusions than an unprofessional observer could see after a 
year’s continuous study. In like manner the religious teacher 
may claim similar provisional respect in his own sphere. 
There is a far-reaching connection between the theological doc- 
trines entertained by a generation of men and their moral, 
social, and national development. The most trustworthy con- 
clusions concerning religious beliefs and practices are not 
drawn extempore, but are reached through patient study, and 
wide comparison of individual views. 


Ill. Zhe Limitations of an Expert. 

But manifestly there is a limit to this expert business. 
Even here forbearance may cease to be a virtue. Experts are 
men, and some of them are remarkably void of good judg- 
ment. Religious teachers are not the only ones who are 
afflicted with bigotry. Specialists are always prone to think 
they are monarchs not only of all they survey, but of all the 
world besides. For example, Professor Tyndall can, without 
doubt, see a great deal more than most people when he looks 
through a microscope. His knowledge of germs and of the 
forces of crystallization is extensive. But, when away from 
the microscope and the laboratory, and standing upon a plat- 
form, he begins to look with his mind’s eye into the nebu- 
lar fire mist, out of which the solar system is supposed to 
have been condensed, we may well begin to suspect his con- 
clusions. He is evidently getting above physics and is float- 
ing on a poorly guided craft in a sea of metaphysics. When a 
man in that mood thinks he discovers Socrates, and Plato, and 
Shakespeare, and General Grant, in process of slow segrega- 
tion from the fire mist, we may well pause and ask what that 
means. It certainly means that he is out of his sphere, having 
vaulted into a region where be has no speciai knowledge, and 
where a wise man shows his wisdom by acknowledging his 
ignorance. 
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So, when La Place sweeps the heavens with his telescope, 
and remarks that he does not find God anywhere, it is perti- 
nent to ask, why should one expect to find God with a 
telescope? If in the higher region of mental and moral philos- 
ophy one has not found God, we may well despair of his 
finding him in astronomy. The religious teacher may rest till 
the astronomer brings forward an explanation of the universe 
which is satisfactory without God. 

The limitations of human knowledge might well form a 
special department of study in theological seminaries and _pro- 
fessional schools. In the nature of the case, there must always 
be a belt of disputed territory between the various fields of 
scientific investigation. For example, while the broad distinc- 
tions between plants and animals are unmistakable, the border- 
land between the vegetable and the animal kingdom is obscure. 
We know the day and we know the night, even though in 
doubt where one ends and the other begins. The scientific 
investigator is engaged in finding out the length of his own 
tether. Kven when unable to measure it exactly, the approx- 
imation to the truth he is able to make, may be of great ser- 
vice. For to learn the boundaries of the unknowable is a 
valuable addition to our real knowledge. Humane sapientice 
pars est, quedam equo animo nescire velle. Humility is one of 
the noblest products of consummated science. But though it 
be true that “ what we know is as nothing to what we know 
not,” this does not diminish either the value or the certainty of 
the knowledge we actually possess. In fact the more limited 
the solid land we have to build upon the greater is its rela- 
tive value. The general darkness of a cavern may enhance 
the importance, and certainly does not diminish the brilliancy, 
of the single rush-light which is left us. 


IV. Where Knowledge ends Disputes begin. 

Nearly all the misunderstanding between religious teachers 
and the men of science originates in a region beset not only 
with unsolved, but with cnsoluble, problems. It is not always 
essential that we know just where the svenken rocks are. To 
know about where they are, is sufficient to make the cautious 
navigator alert. When scientific and theological disputants 
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encounter one another amid the unsettled problems concerning 
the nature of things, they are in danger from other causes than 
the missiles they hurl at one another. 

Professor Virchow's address at the Jubilee gathering of Ger- 
man naturalists contained some observations pertinent to the 
subject in hand and which are worthy of repetition and 
emphasis. He modestly says of himself, that he thinks he 
knows perfectly well what he does not know of chemistry, for 
example. He knows where the gaps in his knowledge are. 
Now, he continues, while the man of science may properly 
claim liberty of research, he cannot claim equal liberty to 
dogmatize ; “the problem is not at once to be the object of 
instruction.” ‘“ When we teach, we must confine ourselves to 
those smaller domains .... which we have actually mas- 
tered.” “If we go further, we must tell them each time, ‘ but 
this is not proved, but this is my opinion, my idea, my theory, 
my speculation.’ Do not take this for confirmed truth; be 
prepared that this may perhaps be changed; only for the 
moment we are of the opinion that i may be true.” 

All sober minded teachers, both of religion and science, 
should alike insist upon thus calling things by their right 
names. All parties commit an unpardonable error when they 
indiscriminately mix up the established facts of religion and 
science with the doubtful disputations of the speculative arena. 
From the nature of their occupation, clergymen are expected to 
know far more about the laws of mind than about those of 
matter. It is proper enough for them to fence off in a general 
way their own kingdom, for they know at any rate about where 
the boundaries are. But they should be extremely careful to 
abstain from acting as umpires between scientific disputants. 
As much as possible they should avoid the entanglements of 
foreign alliances. The prophet’s warning to Israel to keep 
aloof from the internecine wars of Egypt and Assyria was 
spoken in a figure for our own time. The defenders of Zion 
have no occasion to interpose in a campaign outside her own 
domain. In the present turmoil of scientific debate the relig- 
ious teacher ought not to burden, either himself or his cause, 
with the necessity of proving many universal negatives. In 
most cases of apparent conflict with science it is wise, as some 
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one has lately well remarked, to enter the legal plea of “demur- 
rer.” ‘ Well, what of it?” may be the proper remark. For the 
purpose of the preacher it is enough to show that Christianity 
may be consistent with a variety of speculations concerning 
the physical forces of the universe. It is frequently far easier 
to demonstrate that a given physical theory does not necessarily 
interfere with religious truth, than to demonstrate the theory 
itself to be untrue. 


V. A Biologicai Illustration. 

Consider one of the famous and ever recurring questions in 
Biology. Does vitality necessarily imply the existence of a 
soul im the organism? Aristotle distinguishes between the 
nutritive or vegetative, the sensitive, the motive, the appetitive, and 
the rational soul. In the scholastic philosophy these distinc- 
tions were reduced to three, the vegetative, the animal, and the 
rational or human soul. But in affecting to conceive the mode 
of connection between mind and matter, man is clearly trans- 
cending the limits of finite knowledge. This is evident from 
the logical contradictions into which the attempt at once and 
necessarily introduces us. We cannot conceive how matter is 
influenced directly by finite mind. For the definitions of mind 
and matter exclude one another. If, to bridge over the chasm, 
we invent a plastic medium—a teritium quid—which is neither 
matter nor mind, that is only the multiplication of trouble. 
For we cannot conceive how that third substance should be 
influenced by either matter or mind; and we are compelled to 
go on inventing fruitless mediums in geometrical ratio. 
Nevertheless the idea that all movement implies not only the 
existence of God, but also the existence of a soul in the moving 
mass has been an element of speculation from the earliest ages. 
We recognize this idea in the Anima Mundi of the ancients, in 
the Animism of the modern chemist Stahl; and in the Monad- 
ology of Leibnitz; in the Plastic Nature of Cudworth; in the 
Nature of Professor Tyndall; in the Plastidule soul of Heckel ; 
and, we presume, in the non-atomic ethereal enswathment of 
Ulrici. 

The exposition of this “soul question” recently made by 
Heckel (Nature, Oct. 4, 1877) may serve as a warning. These 
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are his words: ‘“ Whatever we may imagine to be the nature 
of the connection of soul and body, of mind and matter, so 
much results with perfect clearness from the evolution doctrine 
of to-day, that at least all organic matter, if indeed not all 
matter, is in a certain sense animated. First of all, we have 
been taught by advanced microscopical investigations that the 
anatomical elementary parts of organisms, the cel/s, universally 
possess individual [soul] life (allgemein ein individuelles Seelen- 
leben besitzen). Since Schleiden founded forty years ago at 
Jena the highly significant cell theory for the vegetable king- 
dom, and Schwan soon afterwards applied the same to the 
animal world, we universally ascribe to these microscopical 
life-beings an individual independent life. They are true 
individuals of the first order,—the “elementary organisms” of 
Briicke. The grand and highly fertile application which 
Virchow in his “cellular pathology” made of the cell theory 
with regard to the entire domain of theoretical medicine, is 
indeed based on his considering the cells no longer the dead 
passive building stones of the organism, but as the living 
active state citizens of the same. This conception is finally 
confirmed by the study of infusoria, amebe, and other uni- 
cellular organisms. Because here we find with the single cells, 
living in insulation, the same manifestation of the soul life, 
sensation and conception, volition and motion, as with the 
higher animals, composed of many cells. Both in the case of 
these latter social cells, as well as in that of the former hermit 
cells, the soul life is tied to one and the same most important 
substance—protoplasm [Beale’s bioplasm?]. We even see in 
the monera, and other simple organisms, that single detached 
pieces of protoplasm possess motion and sensation, just like 
the whole cell. Accordingly we must suppose that the cell- 
soul, the foundation of empirical psychology, is a compound 
itself, namely, the total result of the psychic activities of the 
protoplasm-molecules which we shortly call plastidule. The 
Plastidule-soul would, therefore, be the last factor of organic 
soul life.” 

Heckel does not even stop here with a soul in every cell. 
But, like Leibnitz, follows his inflexible logic to the end of the 
road, till his Ariadne clue—every effect must have a cause,— 
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leads him to the conclusion that there must be a soul in every 
atom. From the combination of these atom-souls, the plasti- 
dule-soul originates. 

Virchow, in commenting upon the above passage from 
Heckel, well remarked that all this was easy to say (Nature, 
Nov. 29, 1877). Indeed it was possible; he could not judge of 
it exactly ; this was one of those points that was as yet unap- 
proachable for him, he “felt like a navigator who gets upon a 
shallow, the extent of which he cannot guess.” When the 
Saviour affirmed that it was as easy to say to the paralytic, 
thy sins be forgiven thee, as to say “rise up and walk,” he 
meant that it required divine power to say either with effect. 
But, to these extremely hypothetical speculations of Heckel 
and others concerning the nature of life, we object that they 
are too easy. There is not a sufficient basis of fact underlying 
them. They are the airy productions of deductive logic, 
wherein the major premise has not been sufficiently tested, 
and in the nature of the case cannot be established by any 
knowledge short of omniscience. 


VI. The Strategie Point. 

A weak argument, inordinately dwelt upon, is worse than 
no argument at all. With this, as with every generation of 
Christian apologists, the correct strategy is to put in the fore- 
front, and in its clearest light, “that complication of probabili- 
ties by which the Christian history is attested,” developing at 
the same time the true principles of interpretation. This can 
best be done without going far out of the beaten path. The 
preacher has before him in his audience, man with all his 
known capacities and conscious wants. He proclaims the 
Christian system, in its admirable and manifest adap‘ation to 
those wants. Accessible to both pastor and people, there is the 
history of the Church to restrain them from embracing oft- 
tried heresies of belief, and follies of action. 

The most wonderful thing about man is not the chemical 
elements of which he is composed, but the dout ensemble of the 
person, and of society. The most important of all considera- 
tions are those which concern the feelings and thoughts and 
actions of that complex substance called man. The inside is 
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known by the outside. The tree is judged by its fruits. Now 
the religious teacher is a practical guide to the highway of holi- 
ness. He isa specialist as touching the motives which most 
effectually inspire a fallen race. His weapons are those of 
spiritual truth. He is concerned not with vitality, but with 
personality. He has to do not so much with the certainties of 
the past and present as with the probabilities of the future. 
The field he occupies is large enough, and securely enough 
defended by his own weapons. For the most part, our leading 
scientific men are disposed to leave the Christian teacher undis- 
turbed in his appropriate field, and to honor him in assiduously 
cultivating it. It is true the thoughtful physician has import- 
ant information for the preacher concerning the physiological 
limitations to certain forms of religious experience. However 
strongly a theologian may hold to the freedom of the will, he 
cannot ignore its connection with a physiological organ. Some 
things which the ardent evangelist is wont to attribute to the 
direct agency of the Holy Ghost, the scientific student may 
rightly affirm are attributable to an over-excited nervous system. 
But the discussion pertains to boundaries, and not to central 
facts. It is no new ordeal for the religious teacher to be called 
upon to try the spirits, to see if they be from God. So, too, 
the scientific philosopher may doubt the propriety of praying 
for rain, without raising any new difficulties regarding the effi- 
ciency of prayer. Joshua prayed for the sun to stand still, and 
Elijah prayed for rain. Both prayers were answered. But he 
who should pray for the sun to stop in bis course except it be 
in an emergency which demanded a miracle, and with a warrant 
to ask for it, would be beside himself. If meteorologists prove 
that the prayer for rain is equally unreasonable, the boundary 
of appropriate prayer is indeed shifted somewhat, but not so 
much as might at first be supposed. 

We have always added to our supplicaiions the proviso, 
“not my will, but thine be done.” Our prayers, as well as 
our works, should have regard to the laws of nature. We 
no more pray for a dead man to come to life sgain than we 
use physical means to bring him to life. All tae damage the 
scientist can do regarding the exercise of faith in prayer, is to 
limit it to those physical regions of unstable equilibrium with 
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which our mental operations have most todo. Physical science 
has no new weapons with which to assault the citadel of faith. 
The expert is merely a surveyor correcting the boundary be- 
tween two estates. 

That these boundaries between mental and physical science 
are not yet accurately marked off, is evident from the disputes 
still rife between theologians themselves. If it were not for 
these differences, and for the notorious acrimony which charac- 
terizes the discussion of them, the opinion of theological 
experts would carry much more conviction than it does. And 
when the unanimity of theologians happens to be in opposition 
to a scientific proposition of which they are profoundly igno- 
rant, their prestige is in danger of being still further shaken. 
The truth is that the worst foes of Christianity have always 
been metaphysicians. Hume is infinitely more dangerous 
than Darwin. The “know-nothingism” of Hamilton and 
Mansel is harder to meet than that of Huxley or Tyndall. 
The fatalism of Collins is more to be dreaded than the mate- 
rialism of Heckel. The sophistries of the Socratic philoso- 
phy touching human liberty are more subtle than those of the 
Spencerian. There is, we fear, a delusion abroad as to the 
scientific training profitable for the clergy. They must in the 
main content themselves with the accredited results of science. 
They need not aim, and they are not expected, to rival specialists 
in every department. What the Christian apologist most needs 
in the present crisis is familiarity with the methods of scientific 
research ; that he may be inspired with caution in regard to 
accepting the mere plausibilities of science. Moreover, it is 
not concerning matters of physical science alone that caution is 
necessary ; it is equally in place touching the attempts to ration- 
alize Christian doctrine, and to bring the miracles of Christianity 
under the category of natural operations. Speculative theology 
properly belongs to experts in philosophy. After the manner 
of Virchow with the scientists, the public may properly insist 
that what are evenly contested views of theologians touching 
the doctrines of revealed religion should always be published in 
fine print, and that the speculator should say over and over an 
hundred times concerning them, “but this is not proved, but 
this is my opinion, my idea, my theory, my speculation.” But 
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before we bring railing accusation against either a theological 
or a scientific genius, we should consider the advice of John 
Locke, not to “limit God’s omnipotency to a narrow compass 
because man’s understanding is so.” 

The purported existence of a revelation from God assumes 
that it is easier to certify the fact of a revelation than to certify 
the reasonableness of the revelation in detail An unavoidable 
affirmation of reason is, that man’s understanding is limited, 
and that in religion there is a practical wisdom which is more 
important than scientific knowledge. It is as futile to look for 
a complete natural explanation of miracles as for an exhaustive 
exposition of the reasonableness of the biblical doctrines of sin, 
atonement, and eternal punishment. Christian apologists need 
to exercise special caution on approaching the border land 
between mind and matter, where most of the imaginary con- 
flicts between religious and physical science take place. It is 
humiliating to witness the needless and fruitless anxiety ex- 
hibited by many defenders of the faith to find positive con- 
firmation of Christian doctrine in physical science. If one 
really believes Moses and the prophets, he will not be greatly 
disturbed though no one rises from the dead to confirm their 
testimony. 

Professor Joseph LeConte has some remarks upon this gen- 
eral subject which are worthy of attentive consideration. (See 
his Religion and Science, p. 260). “There always will be 
apparent conflicts between nature and Scripture, so long as our 
knowledge of voth is imperfect... . . But ... if the ques- 
tion be a question in physical science, if the subject be one 
which is clearly revealed in nature, then without hesitation I 
would follow the teachings of nature, even though some 
scriptural allusions to natural phenomena by our traditional 
interpretation may seem to teach differently. And I believe I 
honor the author of both books by doing so. But if the ques- 
tion be a question of moral and spiritual truth and the teach- 
ings of Scripture are clear and unmistakable, then I follow the 
divine text-book of moral and spiritual truth, in spite of some 
dim intimations in external nature and in my own intuitions 
which seem to point to a different conclusion. And | think I 
honor the author of both books by so doing. Is not this rea- 
son? Is not this common sense ?” 
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In still another place the same distinguished author speaks 
of the impossibility of determining spiritual truths by physical 
researches. There is, for example, no way of determining the 
time and manner of the origin of the individual human soul. 
There is no satisfactory solution of the connection between a 
diseased body and a disordered mind. There can be no com- 
plete understanding of the connection of human personality 
with the vital and chemical forces of his physical organism. 
“The current [of speculation on all these subjects] sweeps us 
away towards the dark gulf of materialism.” “During my 
whole life,” he continues, “I have stood just where the current 
runs swiftest. I confess to you that in my earlier life I have 
struggled almost in despair with this swift current. I confess 
I have sometimes wrestled in an agony with this fearful doubt, 
with this demon of materialism, with this cold philosophy 
whose icy breath withers all beautiful flowers, and blasts all the 
growing fruit of humanity. This dreadful doubt has haunted 
me like a spectre which would not always down at my bid- 
ding. But in later years ... I have learned to recognize 
that a true philosophy accepts the revelations of consciousness 
as well as of sense, and strives to reconcile them; and that 
a true faith accepts the dicta of Scripture as well as of science, 
and strives to reconcile them. ... . Material science does not 
destroy the grounds of our belief in immortal Spirit; it can- 
not do so, because it belongs to a distinct system, having 
different bases.” (p. 277.) 


VII. Conclusion. 


The Christian teacher need make no apology for his calling. 
Though he labor in the most obscure parish, the pearls he 
seeks are of priceless value. Man is himself the highest pro- 
duct of creation with which we have acquaintance. His excel- 
lence is in his manifest moral and religious capacities. These 
higher faculties have always been most successfully roused, 
guided, and elevated by a class of truths which in the nature 
of the case physical science can never disturb, for they are 
spiritual and miraculous. Physical theories of the universe 
may be regarded with comparative unconcern. The degree in 
which the Scriptures keep aloof from such theories should 
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serve as a warning. A dignified reserve regarding matters 
not vital to Christianity is the proper attitude of its defenders. 
If a confident critic affirms that miracles are impossible he 
may profitably be asked to prove his statement; in the 
attempt he cannot fail to see that impossibility and improba- 
bility are two different words and that if he cannot prove the 
latter in regard to the supernatural history of the Bible, much 
less can he prove the former. 

It is always in place to magnify the marvelous capacities of 
the human mind, and the consuming wants of which it is the 
victim. It is equally in point to emphasize the transcendent 
power of Christianity to rouse within men a consciousness of 
what they are, and a sense of the dangers besetting them, and 
the hopes before them. 

The religious teacher should be the last to withhold the 
honor due to that modern science which heals so many bodily 
diseases, assuages so much bodily suffering, ministers so largely 
to our manifold wants, extends so widely our contro] of the 
physical forces of nature, and enlarges to such an incalculable 
degree the field of intellectual operations. But it is his pecu- 
liar mission to guard those interests over which science is 
powerless, and to cultivate those fields which science cannot 
occupy. Science has not mastered the passions of the human 
soul. It has not brought peace of mind to the ill-deserving. 
It touches none of the ultimate questions concerning the spirit 
of man; and sheds no new light upon the problems of the 
future life. The Christian teacher magnifies bis calling, not by 
honoring science less, but Christianity more. 
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Articrte V.—REACTION OF NEW ENGLAND ON 
ENGLISH PURITANISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


A READER of Hetherington’s History of the Westminster 
Assembly, if he be endowed with adequate credulity, will hardly 
suspect that the spirit of that famous conclave was adverse 
to religious liberty. Indeed he may get an impression that 
the Solemn League and Covenant, so venerated at this day 
in Scotland, and even by many in this country, was a compact 
in behalf of every man’s right to assert his own religious con- 
victions and to worship accordingly. His author will tell bim 
that while the conflict in England, under Charles I., was a con- 
flict for civil liberty, the entire spirit of the contest in which 
Scotland had been engaged was of a religious character, in 
defense of religious liberty.* Yet, if he will inspect the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant itself, he will see that its aim as an 
international compact is not religious freedom, but religious 
uniformity ordained and enforced by power. Instead of assert- 
ing against kings and parliaments, as well as against Roman 
Catholic tradition, the right of private judgment in religion, it 
proposes “the extirpation” of ‘superstition, heresy, schism, 
profaneness, and whatsoever shall be found contrary to sound 
doctrine and the power of godliness.” 

Not even the liberty of declining to enter into that great reli- 
gious compact was conceded, though in this respect there was 
amarked difference between England and Scotland. To the 
king’s proclamation commanding all his loving subjects ‘that 
they presume not to take the said seditious and traitorous Cov- 
enant,” the English Parliament responded by commanding all 
persons in that kingdom, over eighteen years of age, to take 
the vows which the king had denounced as treasonable. The 
command was accompanied with a religious exhortation which 


* Hetherington’s History cf the Westminster Assembly, p. 107, New York edi- 
tion, 1843. 
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the Assembly of Divines had prepared by order of Parliament; 
but there was no attempt to enforce it by penalties upon all 
“refusers.” Ministers neglecting to take the Covenant, or to 
offer it to their congregations for adoption, and any other per- 
sons refusing to take it after a second invitation, were to be 
reported to Parliament as “refusers.” In short, “the Solemn 
League and Covenant” was made, throughout England, a test 
of fidelity to the cause of civil liberty and ecclesiastical reform- 
ation ; and no “ refusers” were to be continued in any office of 
trust, civil or military. Doubtless it was unwise to enforce 
such a test; but such was the price of an alliance with the 
more thorough and less compromising Puritanism which was 
dominant beyond the Tweed. In Scotland there was no half- 
heartedness. As soon as it was known there that the English 
Parliament had adopted the Solemn League and Covenant, the 
“Cominittee of Estates” gave order that the sacred compact 
from which they hoped so much would be sworn to and sub- 
scribed, by all orders aud conditions of people, throughout that 
kingdom, “on penalty of the confiscation of goods and rents 
and such other punishment as his Majesty and the Parliament 
should inflict.”* Such was the Scottish zeal for religious lib- 
erty. Such guarantees for the rights of conscience did Scot- 
tish Puritanism exact when it insisted on its Solemn League 
and Covenant as the condition of its alliance with English Puri- 


* Robert Baillie, who was present in Edinburgh at the time, tells the story. 
After describing how ‘“‘ the Commissioners of the Estate at one table, the Com- 
missioners of the Church at ane other, and the Commissioners from the Parlia- 
ment at a third, did solemnly swear and subscryve with great joy and manie 
teares,” and how some eighteen Scottish lords were present at the ceremony, he 
says, ‘‘ Copies were dispatched to the Moderators of all our presbyteries to cause 
read and expone that Covenant, the first Sunday after their receipt, and the Sun- 
day following to cause swear it by men and women and all of understanding in 
every church of our land. and subscryve by the hand of all men who could write, 
and by the clerk of session in the name of these that could not write, with certifi- 
cation of the church censures and confiscatione of goods, presentlie to be inflicted on 
ali refusers.” Among the reasons of the “ marvelous unanimitie” with which the 
Covenant was “everie where received,” he mentions in his simplicity these: 
‘The authoritie of a Generall Assemblie and Convention of Estate was great; 
the penalties set down in print before the Covenant, and read with it were 
great ;” and “the chief aime of it was for the propagation of our church disci- 
pline to England and Ireland.”—Letters and Journals, ii., 102, 103. Edition of 
1841, 
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tanism struggling for civil liberty. Puritanism, as such, 
whether in Scotland or in England, was as far as Laud himself 
had ever been from demanding liberty for any conscience save 
its own. 

After the solemn and enthusiastic taking of the Covenant by 
both House of Parliament, and by multitudes of all ranks and 
orders, something must needs be done to reform the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of England. Accordingly, on the 12th of 
October, 1648, the Assembly was authorized to proceed in that 
direction. 

“Upon serious consideration of the present state of affairs, the Lords and 
Commons assembled in this present Parliameut, do order that the Assembly of 
Divines and others do forthwith confer and treat among themselves of such a 
discipline and government as may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and 
most apt to procure and preserve the peace of the Church at home, and a nearer 
agreement with the Church of Scotland and the Reformed Churches abroad, 
be settled in this Church in place of the present church-government by archbish- 
ops, bishops and their chancellors, commissaries, deans and chapters, archdea- 
cons, and other ecclesiastical officers depending upon the hierarchy which is 
resolved to be taken away; and touching and concerning the directory of wor- 
ship, or liturgy, hereafter to be used in the Church; and to deliver their opinions 
and advices of and touching the same to both or either House of Parliament with 
all the convenient speed they can.” 


Here was work laid out on a large scale,—discipline, gov- 
ernment, and modes of worship; and without delay the vener- 
able “divines and others,” turning from their revision of the 
Articles of doctrine concerning which they did not greatly dif- 
fer in judgment, betook themselves to their great task which, 
as they well knew, would divide them into parties. 

It is characteristic of the men, and of their time, that the 
Assembly did not enter upon that work without special prepar- 
ation by a day of prayer and fasting. After such preparation, 
the Parliament's “ order,” defining the task appointed, was read 
again; and the question was raised whether “discipline” or 
“ government” should be considered first. Inasmuch as disci- 
pline, or the administration of government in the church, is log- 
ically subsequent to government itself, there was no difficulty 
in agreeing that the constitution of church government—in 
other words the distribution of powers and functions in the 
church—should be disposed of before entering upon the meth- 
ods and processes of government. 
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Whatever might be the starting-point, a conflict of opinions 
was known to be inevitable; and all parties were on their 
guard against logical surprise or ambuscade. The “divines 
and others” present in the Assembly being required to make 

for England such a plan of church government as wouid 
nost agreeable to God’s holy word,” found themselves con- 
frcuted with a question whether the Scriptures really prescribe 
a constitution of government for churches. Thomas Goodwin 
was eminent among the few members of that body who had 
suffered exile for their non-conformity, and whose opinions 
concerning church polity were known to agree with those of 
the New England divines. He had gained distinction in the 
university of Cambridge, but in 1684, he relinquished for con- 
science’ sake his fellowship in one of the colleges and his lec- 
tureship. Not long afterwards, when Hooker, Davenport, and 
others had been, for their non-conformity, hunted out of Eng- 
land into the Netherlands, and when the king had undertaken 
to restrain the migration of such men to New England, Good- 
win also found a refuge in Amsterdam, and was brought into 
intimate intercourse with other ministers, exiles like him, for 
conscience sake. Among them were Philip Nye, William 
Bridge, Sidrach Simpson, and Jeremiah Burroughs,—learned 
and devoted men, of recognized ability as preachers, whose 
studies and conclusions concerning ecclesiastical questions in 
England had already brought them to a position far in advance 
of those Puritans whose ideal of church-reformation was embod- 
ied in the Presbyterianism of Scotland and of the Reformed 
churches on the continent. Their observation and experience 
of that system in the Netherlands, and their ministry in that 
country to voluntary and self-governed churches of English 
Christians, had confirmed their preference of “the New Eng- 
land Way ;” and when, at the beginning of the Long Parlia- 
ment, they found themselves at liberty to live and labor again 
in their own country, their avowed conviction was that “the 
best reformed churches” were to be found beyond the Atlantic. 
Everybody knew that these five men had been made members 
of the Assembly for the purpose of representing and main- 
taining there the most advanced principles of church reforma- 
tion. There was therefore no surprise when Goodwin, the mas- 
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ter mind ar those who wv © » ‘erwards conspicuous as 
“the Dissenting Brethren,” proposed auv. argued that the 
question should first be decided whether the Scriptures con- 
tain a rule for the constitution and government of churches, 
On the other hand, there were among the “divines and 
others,” and especially among the “others,” a few learned and 
able men who held that in a Christian country all ecclesiastical 
arrangements are within the jurisdiction of the State. They 
were “the Erastians,” and one of them, the famous Light- 
foot, in opposition to Goodwin and “the Independents,” pro- 
posed to begin by coming to an agreement as to the meaning 
of the word “church,” around which all their debates must 
revolve. But instead of beginning, where the Independents 
would begin, with the question—whether the Scriptures are a 
sufficient and authoritative rule,—or, where the Erastians 
would begin, with a sharply logical definition of the main sub- 
ject,—the majority determined to begin with a subject far less 
fundamental, namely, church-officers. It seems to have been 
thought that an agreement as to the names and official work of 
ecclesiastical functionaries might be obtained without raising 
the inevitable conflict concerning the nature of a church and 
its relation to the State. 

Concerning the office of the Apostles, as immediately com- 
missioned by Christ and the authorized founders of Christian 
institutions, there was on most points a ready agreement. Nor 
was there much difficulty in defining the office of pastor, as 
perpetual in distinction from the initiative and temporary work 
of the Apostles, and as including the ministry of the word and 
of the sacraments. But when the question came whether the 
office of teacher in the church is additional to that of pastor, 
and distinguishable from it, there was a serious divergence of 
opinions. The theory of the Puritan churches in New England 
—like that of the early Separatists and of the Pilgrims—was 
that every church, fully organized, must have a presbytery 
within itself; two presbyters [i. q. elders] “laboring especially 
in word and doctrine,” and one or two whose chief duty was 
to “rule well.” Of the two official preachers, the pastor had a 
sort of precedence not very clearly defined; but his title did 
not imply that the duty of household visitation and of watch- 
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fulness over individuals (which is about all that our modern 
phraseology means by “pastoral duty”) belonged exclusively 
or distinctively to him. Pastor and Teacher shared alike in the 
oversight of the flock and in the conduct of public worship, 
but there was a vague expectation that the Teacher's discourses 
would be somewhat more didactic, tending especially to make 
the hearer an intelligent and well informed disciple, while the 
Pastor would magnify his office by dealing with the applica- 
tions of Divine truth and their results in spiritual affection and 
Christian living. The Ruler, though not a teaching officer, 
must be more than the “dumb elders” of a Genevese Consistory 
or a Scotch kirk-session, and must therefore be competent (like 
Elder Brewster) to preach in an emergency. These three, Pas- 
tor, Teacher, Ruler, were the congregational presbytery, in and 
of the church, and not, like the “classical presbytery,” outside 
of the church and over it. The question about pastor and 
teacher in the church was one of the questions between the 
New England way and the ways of what were, in Scotland, 
assumed to be “the best reformed churches.” 

While that question was under debate, the Presbyterian 
influence in the Assembly was reinforced by the arrival of 
Samuel Rutherford and Robert Baillie, commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland. These two had been hindered by engage- 
ments in their own country; although some of their fellow 
commissioners had been sitting in the Assembly from before 
the adoption of the Solemn League and Covenant. The volu- 
minous “ Letters and Journals” written by the indefatigable 
Baillie give us a lively representation of whatever was going 
on in the Assembly after he entered it. Before he left Scot- 
land, in one of his long communications to his “ reverend and 
beloved cousin,” Mr. William Spang, minister of a Scotch church 
at Campvere in the Netherlands, he announced the joyful in- 
telligence, “ At last the Assembly of Divines have permission 
to fall on the question of church government,” but was con- 
strained to add, “Mr. Henderson’s hopes are not great of their 
conformity to us, before our army be in England.” “ Their con- 
formity to us!” That was what the canny Scots in the West- 
minster Assembly were hoping for and working for; though 
their hope of achieving it was not so much in the strength of 
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their arguments as in the prowess of the Scottish army. What 
they expected was that the exigencies of the English Parlia- 
ment, in the conflict between patriotism and despotism, and 
the presence of a Covenanting army from beyond the Tweed, 
would enable them to insist on the establishment of Presby- 
terian instead of Episcopalian uniformity in England as the 
only legitimate meaning of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
When the commissioners from Scotland—Henderson, Gilles- 
pie and their lay-elder colleagues—presented themselves at 
Westminster, they were invited to take their seats in the 
Assembly as members on the same footing with the English 
divines and laymen; but that invitation was not entirely satis- 
factory to them. “They were willing, as private men, to sit 
in the Assembly, and upon occasion to give their advice in 
points debated.” But they remembered that they were not 
private men merely. They had come as commissioners repre- 
senting the national church of their own country ; and their 
mission was ‘to treat for uniformity; and they must be recog- 
nized and dealt with in that capacity.” Having come to nego- 
tiate for a religious uniformity between the two kingdoms, 
‘*they required a committee might be appointed from the Par- 
liament and Assembly to treat with them thereanent.” So 
when Baillie and Rutherford arrived in London, Nov. 17, and 
till the 20th had “ keeped in, providing for causey clothes ’—in 
other words had waited to procure apparel in which they could 
go abroad among their English friends, they obtained a parlia- 
mentary warrant for their sitting in the Assembly. Into that 
conclave, “then sitting in the Jerusalem chamber of West- 
minster Abbey,” no mortal man [might] enter to see or hear, 
let be to sit, without ane order in wryte from both Houses of 
Parliament.” Such an order in their behalf having been pre- 
sented to the Prolocutor, they were duly introduced and wel- 
comed. The debate about pastors and teachers was still in 
progress and was “very sharp;” for, as Baillie reports, “the 
Independent men whereof there [were] some ten or eleven in 
the synod, many of them very able men,. . . were for the 
divine institution of a doctor in every congregation as well as 
a pastor.” They were opposed “somewhat bitterly ;” and it 
is noteworthy that the compromise which ended the debate was 
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effected by the mediation of Henderson. Theabsolute necessity, 
jure divino, of a teacher additional to the pastor in every church 
“was eschewed”; but all agreed that “where two ministers 
can be had in one congregation, the one is allowed, according 
to his gift, to apply himself most to teaching, and the other to 
exhortation, according to Scripture.” 

Next came the very debatable topic of Ruling Elders. The 
question in that debate was not so much between the Indepen- 
dents and the Presbyterians, as it was between those who held 
that a consistory or “session” of laymen appointed to rule the 
congregation is a divine institution, and those who held that it 
is a prudential arrangement which must find its warrant in its 
reasonableness and its usefulness. The difference between 
Ruling Elders in the Church of Scotland and the Ruling Elder 
in a New England church seems not to have been distinctly 
considered. ‘“ Many a very brave dispute have we had,” said 
Baillie, when at the end of ten days the debate was not yet 
ended ; and, remembering those disputes, he added, “I profess 
my marveling at the great learning, quickness, and eloquence, 
together with the great courtesy and discretion in speaking, of 
these men. Sundry of the ablest were flat against the institu- 
tion of any such officer by divine right.” After naming some 
of the men who had argued so eloquently and courteously 
against the divine right of consistorial church government, he 
mentioned the Independents also, and acknowledged that they 
“truly spake much and exceedingly well.” At last, on the 
motion of Henderson sustained by Goodwin, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a statement which should avoid if possible 
the points of disagreement. The result was an almost unani- 
mous adoption of certain propositions which were as favorable 
to the New England way as to the Scotch, and which affirmed 
no more than that the appointment of “some others beside the 
ministers of the Word” to “join with the ministers in the 
government of the church” is “agreeabie to and warranted by 
the Word of God.” 

Baillie had expected more than this. All parties in the ten 
days debate had been “ willing to admit Elders in a prudential 
way ;” but he had “trusted to carry at last, with the content- 
ment of sundry once opposite and silence of all, their divine 
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and Scriptural institution.” The kirk-session was in his view 
‘‘a point of high consequence; and on no other” did he and 
his colleagues “expect so great difficulty, except alone on 
Independency”—or the gathering of voluntary and self-gov- 
erned churches—“ wherewith,” said he, ‘‘ we purpose not to 
meddle in haste till it please God to advance our army, which we 
expect will much assist oar arguments.” The good man, with 
“our army” in his thoughts, could not be “desperate of some 
accommodation” even on the point of Independency; for he 
could say, ‘Goodwin, Burroughs, and Bridge, are men full, as 
it seems yet, of grace and modesty,” and “if they should prove 
otherwise, the body of the Assembly and Parliament, city and 
country, will disclaim them.” Always his hope was in what 
God would bring to pass by means of “our army.” Just then 
the military situation, as he described it, seemed unfavorable; but 
he held fast that hope. “If God send not in our army quickly, 
and give it not some notable success, this people are likely to 
faint; but it is the hope of all the godly, it is the confidence 
and public prayers of all the good ministers here, that God will 
honor the Scots to be their Saviors. If it be the Lord's plea- 
sure to humble the souls of our people, in sense of our national 
sin, and make them trust to his power only, it is very like we 
shall do the business. It were all the pities in the world that 
we should not make haste.” . . . . “If God may be pleased to 
strengthen our weak arm, we may be instruments of the great- 
est glory and most profit to our nation, both for the whole and 
many men’s particular, [and] of a gracious reformation, both in 
church and State, not only to these dominions, but also to 
others abroad, whose eyes and hearts are much towards our 
motions.” The “ gracious reformation” that he hoped for, was 
the conformity of the Church of England to the Church of 
Scotland; and already he was beginning to see that only 
through the dependence of the English Parliament on a Scottish 
army for a successful ending of the war, could a reformation 
so gracious be effected. 

An appeal to the public opinion of Protestant Christendom 
had been deemed necessary ; and by order of Parliament, the 
Assembly had addressed letters (the commissioners from Scot- 
land concurring) to the Reformed Churches. At the time 
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when those letters were sent, the Independents in the Assembly 
had just begun to show not only their ability in debate but 
their strenuous opposition to the Presbyterian scheme of a 
national church government. It was altogether natural for the 
Scotchmen who had subscribed the letters to desire that there 
might come back, in the replies, some weighty testimony 
against voluntary churches. We cannot worder that Baillie 
wrote to his cousin Spang in the Netherlands: 


“Tt is my earnest desire, if by some of the eminent brethren there you can 
obtain in their answers, which I hope will come, some clauses to be insert of the 
churches of Holland and Zealand [their] grave counsel and earnest desire that, 
according to our profession in our late Covenant, taken now by both the Assem- 
blies of Scotland and England, we would be careful in our reformation, after the 
Word, to have an eye to that Discipline wherein all the Reformed Churches do 
agree; and that we be very diligent to eschew that democratic anarchy and inde- 
pendence of particular congregations which they know to be opposite to the 
word of God and destructive wholly of that Discipline whereby they and the 
whole Reformed Churches do stand. If by your dealing such clauses could be got- 
ten into your letters unto us, and in the letters of the Churches of France, Switze, 
Geneva, and others . . . . it might do us much good: for however we stick here 
on many things, yet the great and dangerous difference will be from the Indepen- 
dent faction.”* 


Those who see only the relations now existing in the United 
States between the Presbyterian polity and the Congregational, 
and who assume that Presbyterianism in the Westminster 
Assembly was just what it is in a country where it never 
dreams of dominion over or under the civil power, may won- 
der how there could be long debates on the question of ordina- 


* What came of this shrewd advice given to “the minister of the Scots staple 
at Campvere” is recorded four months later in another of Baillie’s letters to the 
same correspondent. “The other day, some of the Dutch Church [in London] 
came to the Assembly door, and delivered a letter to us from the classis of 
Walcheren. It was publicly read, and taken with a great deal of respect. It 
came wonderful opportunely, and will do a great deal of good.” .. . “It spoke 
so near to the minds and words of the Scots, that some said it savoured of them; 
but when some such muttering was brought to the face of the Assembly, all did 
deny they knew any author of such a speech; so, no man avowing it, the Scots 
let such a calumny pass without an apology.” ... “I heard them [members of the 
Assembly] say, in private, that they had no correspondence at all with any foreign 
churches; it might be that some of them had sometimes letters from the minister 
of the Scot’s Staple at Campvere, but that none of them had sent him” that which 
induced the classis of Walcheren to give a testimony against the Independents. 
“ However, in the good Providence of God that letter came ;”—and Baillie inti- 
mates that more of the same sort, procured in the same way, may do more good. 
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tion. Yet such was the fact. Vacant parishes—made vacant 
by the expulsion of incumbents for ignorance, for immoralities, 
or for what was called malignancy—were to be supplied, and 
the Puritan clergymen who had been dispossessed of their liv- 
ings by the king’s party, many as they were, were not numer- 
ous enough. There must be some way of introducing into the 
clerical body such young men, of competent gifts and training, 
as should be found worthy. An order from Parliament 
directed the Assembly to report some provisional method of 
ordination. Few Congregationalists, now, in the United States 
or in the United Kingdom, would find it difficult to arrange 
with a Presbyterian Committee some plan for the ordination of 
fit men to the ministry at large. But with the Independents 
in the Westminster Assembly, there was a serious difficulty. 
According to the New England Way, the power of ordination, 
like every other ecclesiastical power, is only in the local (or 
congregational) church, every such church being competent, by 
its divine charter, to all church functions. That principle must 
be guarded; nor must any form of ordination be consented to 
which shall imply that there is a Church of England whether 
governed by bishops, by presbyteries, or by Parliament. It 
was in January, 1644, that the debate about ordination began, 
but the report called for was not made till April. 

Meanwhile many other matters had been considered ; but no 
debate could arise which did not give evidence that Goodwin, 
Nye, and the other Independents, were on their guard against 
any proposition that could be construed into a concession 
adverse to their principles. At the same time the commis- 
sioners from Scotland were vigilant and busy to draw every- 
thing into conformity with their ideal. “The Independent 
party grows,” said watchful Baillie. “The Independents being 
most able men, and of great credit, fearing no less than banish- 
ment from their native country if presbyteries were erected, are 
watchful that no conclusion be taken for their prejudice. It 
was my advice (which Mr. Henderson presently applauded and 
gave me thanks for it) to eschew a public rupture with the 
Independents, till we were more ready for them.” That hoped 
for time of more readiness for ending the debate between 
Nationalism and Congregationalism would be when the Scottish 
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army should dictate to the king and Parliament the conditions 
of peace, and should include among those conditions a presby- 
terian government for the Church of England, with the banish- 
ment of Independents and other sectaries from their native 
country. Till then, or till deliverance should arise from some 
other quarter, those troublesome debaters must be endured ; 
and, so long as they must be endured, their radicalism might 
be used advantageously in the necessary work of subversion. 
New England and Scotland were well enough agreed as to 
what must be pulled down; their disagreements were as to 
what should be built up. ‘It was our good, therefore,” said 
Baillie, “‘ to go on hand in hand, so far as we did agree, against 
the common enemy.” The ultimate trial of strength between 
the Presbyterian party and the Independent would come when- 
ever the common enemy of both should have been subdued by 
their joint efforts. The Independents, we may assume, were 
all the while as well aware of that as the Presbyterians could 
be. 

With the purpose of thus using the Independents “ against 
the common enemy,” it was suggested by the commissioners 
from Scotland that an attempt should be made to prepare a 
Directory for public worship; “wherein,” said Ballie, in a 
letter for Scotland, “‘ we expect no small help from these men to 
abolish the great idol of England, the Service Book, and to 
erect in all the parts of worship a full conformity to Scotland 
in all things worthy to be spoken of.” The proposal, being 
made in one of the great committees, was favorably received ; 
and a sub-committee of five was appointed to join with the 
commissioners from the General Assembly of Scotland in the 
preparation of a Directory for uniformity in worship through- 
out the two kingdoms. That the Independents might codpe- 
rate, Goodwin was one of the five. In the first meeting, they 
had agreed on the expediency of a prefatory address from the 
minister at the opening of the service, and “ were next settling 
on the manner of prayer.” It was a question whether there 
should be two prayers before the sermon, according to the 
Scottish custom, or only one, as the usage was among English 
Puritans. Another question was whether petitions for the king, 
the Church, and the sick, should come before the sermon as in 
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England, or should be deferred, as in Scotland, till after the 
sermon. While they were “sweetly debating on these things, in 
came Mr. Goodwin” with his dissenting opinion, reasoning 
against all directories other than the Scriptures, and insisting 
that according to the apostolic rubric (1 Tim. ii. 1),* it was 
necessary to begin with prayer and that the intercession for 
kings and all that are in authority must be included in that 
prayer. This was the New England Way of Public Worship ; 
no church desiring any uninspired directory, and every church 
finding its own directory in the New Testament. Baillie un- 
dertook to reply, and his account of what followed is, “ That 
day God opened my mouth, somewhat to my own contentment, 
to Goodwin’s new motions; I thought I got good new extem- 
poral answers. However, he troubled us so, that after long 
debates we could conclude nothing.” Hoping to find him 
more tractable in private, the Commissioners “invited him to 
dinner, and spent an afternoon with him very sweetly.” It 
was incomprehensible to them that so good a man could be so 
obstinate. Sure they were that there was no obstinacy on their 
part. “It was a thousand pities of that man; he is of many 
excellent parts; I hope God will not permit him to go on to 
lead a faction for rending of the kirk.” 

The contending parties could not understand each other. 
Neither of them seems to have known the breadth of the 
fundamental difference between the ecclesiastical Nationalism 
of Scotland and the Congregationalism (not yet fully devel- 
oped) of the New England Way. Conflict was inevitable on 
every topic, though the Scotchmen could hardly tell why. 
Not only the consistorial government of a parish church, but 
matters seemingly remote from the main question—such as a 
temporary provision for the ordination of ministers to occupy 
vacant benefices, and the displacing of the Book of Common 
Prayer by a Directory for Worship—brought out in some way 
the opposing force of the few who could not consent to even 
an indirect recognition of any governed or governing church 
other than a local and self-governed society of such as in each 


* “T exhort. therefore, that FIRST OF ALL supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks be made for all men ; for kings and all that are in authority.” 
See Lechford’s Plain Dealing, p. 16. Also, Davenport’s Catechism. 
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other’s charitable judgment were “called to be saints.” Much 
more was controversy a thing inevitable, and much more pro- 
tracted were the arguments, when the graver question of a 
presbyterial government over many churches, and a general 
government over all the churches in England came under con- 
sideration. 

As early as January, 1644, certain propositions were intro- 
duced, pointing toward presbyterial church government. As 
reported from one of the great committees, they were too 
indefinite to be contradicted: “1. That the Scripture holdeth 
out a presbytery in a church, 1 Tim. iv. 14; Acts xv. 2, 4, 6. 
2. That a presbytery consisteth of ministers of the Word 
and such other public officers as have been already voted 
to have a share in the government of the church.” Those 
two propositions really affirmed nothing more than what the 
churches of New England held and practiced as truly as the 
Kirk of Scotland. “ Presbytery” is Greek for “eldership,” 
and every church in New England—nay, the early Separatist 
churches, whether exiled in the Netherlands or hunted and 
hiding in old England—had, or used its best endeavors to have 
its presbytery of preaching elders with at least one ruling 
elder. The Scottish commissioners seem to have felt an 
urgency to bring forward the questions that were sure to be 
disputed. Although the time had not yet come when cove- 
nanting Scotland might dictate a church government to 
England, they could appeal to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and being well assured that their kirk was of all churches 
“the best reformed” they could argue that their church gov- 
ernment ought to be accepted as the model for church gov- 
ernment in England. Having presented to each member, 
individually, a book describing the ecclesiastical polity already 
established in their country, they took pains to bring before 
the Assembly itself in a regular way, their outline of a 
national church government to be established as of divine 
right. 

According to the pattern seen by them in the mount, 
“ Assemblies are fourfold: 1. Elderships of particular congre- 
gations; 2. Classical Presbyteries; 3. Provincial Synods; 4. 
National Assemblies.” Thus, after some de!ays, the debate 
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began on what was really the main question,—whether the 
New Testament ordains, by precept or by precedent, “ that 
many particular congregations [are to be] under the govern- 
ment of one presbytery.” It was a debate of twenty days or 
more, the Independents maintaining with persistent if not 
convincing argument, that there is no evidence to prove the 
existence of any arrangement like a classic presbytery at Eph- 
esus or at Antioch, or even at Jerusalem—that whatever there 
may have been of informal meeting for prayer, or of spiritual 
fellowship from house to house, the proof is utterly wanting 
that in any city there were many parochial churches each 
organized with its own administration and all united under 
one government. Goodwin was the leader on their side, but 
Bridges, Burroughs, Nye, Simpson, and Caryll were fellow 
champions with him in the long debate. Their ability com- 
manded even the admiration of adversaries who could not be 
convinced. “Truly, if the cause were good,” said Baillie, 
“the men have plenty of learning, wit, eloquence, and, above 
all, boldness and stiffness, to make it out; but when they had 
wearied themselves and overwearied us all, we found... 
that all they could bring was no ways concluding. Every one 
of their arguments, when it had been pressed to the full in one 
whole session, and sometimes in two or three, was voiced [i. e. 
put to vote], and found to be light, unanimously by all but 
themselves.” In the city of London where Presbyterian influ- 
ences predominated, and where what was said and done within 
the closed doors of the Jerusalem chamber became the sub- 
ject of gossiping report day after day, the Independents lost 
credit. But elsewhere, away from the immediate influence of 
the Presbyterian majority in these heated and _ protracted 
debates, public opinion was beginning to move in an opposite 
direction, and it was said by one and another “that the 
Assembly did cry down the truth with votes, and was but an 
Antichristian meeting which would erect a presbytery worse 
than bishops.” 

It may be doubted whether either party in that debate dis- 
cerned the full sweep of the question over which they were 
contending. Yet the Presbyterians must have been aware 
that the question between their own theory and that of the 
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few who were beginning to be called “the Dissening Brethren” 
was nothing less than whether there should continue to be a 
Church of England. Whether they clearly saw it or not, the 
question was, at bottom, whether the kingdom of England 
should continue to be a national church, and, as such, to be 
governed by ecclesiastical courts having jurisdiction over the 
religious belief, the worship, and the morals of every man and 
woman in the realm. There was a spreading consciousness— 
dim in some minds, more distinct in others—that such was the 
deepest difference between the Presbyterian doctrine of the 
church and that for which the Independents were contending. 
Members of the Parliament which had so carefully restrained 
the Assembly from attempting to exercise any ecclesiastical 
power, or to claim any authority whatever, were not likely to 
look with favor on the scheme for bringing England and every 
Englishman into a full conformity with Scotland. It was 
natural for thoughtful lovers of liberty to suspect that the 
intended presbytery might be, in the rigor of its discipline, 
more obnoxious to Englishmen than some reformed episco- 
pacy; and that, in an Assembly hot with zeal for such a 
scheme, there was some leaven of Antichristian lordship over 
God's heritage. 

While these debates was in progress, there was published— 
somewhat to the surprise of the Scotchmen—a tract entitled, 
* An Apologetical Narration, humbly submitted to the Honor- 
able Houses of Parliament, by Thomas Goodwin, Philip Nye, 
Sidrach Simpson, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge.” 
These five were the leading Independents in the Assembly, 
and as such they had endured reproach. The official licenser 
for the press, Charles Herle, himself a member of the Assem- 
bly and afterwards prolocutor, had written courteously and 
forcibly against Independency, and had received “a Modest 
and Brotherly Answer” from two New England divines, 
Mather of Dorchester, and Thompson of Braintree. His cer- 
tificate of license describes the authors as “ our reverend and 
dear brethren,” and their work as “full of peaceableness, mod- 
esty, and candor.” In that tract of thirty pages, the Dissent- 
ing Brethren told the story of their own experience in church 
questions, and set forth compendiously their ecclesiastical 
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theory and practice. They had formerly been “in piaces of 
public use” as ministers of the national church ; but their con- 
scientious non-conformity was such that they had to choose 
between persecution and exile. In their exile they were led 
to study not merely the negative part of church-reformation 
but the positive—not merely what the corruptions were from 
which they must withdraw, but also what would be a true and 
thorough reformation, and what was the pattern of “those primi- 
tive churches recorded in the New Testament.” They studied 
the subject with the advantage of seeing it illustrated by the 
theory and working of the Reformed Churches in the Nether- 
lands and elsewhere; yet they could not but remember that the 
Reformers were chiefly intent on reformation of doctrine, and 
might therefore be supposed “ not to have seen into all things 
about worship and government,” as certainly those did not who 
reformed the Church of England. They could also say, ‘‘We 
had the advantage of all that light which the conflicts of our 
own divines—the good old Nonconformists—had struck forth 
in their times, and the draughts of discipline which they had 
drawn.” “We had likewise the fatal miscarriages and ship- 
wrecks of the Separation (whom ye call Brownists) as land- 
marks to forewarn us of those rocks and shelves which they 
ran upon ;—which also did put us upon an inquiry into the 
principles that might be the causes of their divisions.” In 
addition to all other advantages they had before them, in their 
study of the question, all that had been done by English 
Puritans in New England toward the organization of a church 
polity, reformed beyond the mark of any old-world reforma- 
tion, and strictly accordant with the Scriptures. Their words 
on that point may be taken as showing how great had been 
the reaction of New England on English Puritanism. 


“Last of all, we had the later example of the ways and practices (and those 
improved to a better edition and greater refinement by all the forementioned 
helps) of those multitudes of godly men of our own nation—almost to the num- 
ber of another nation—and, among them, some as holy and judicious divines as 
this kingdom hath bred, whose sincerity in their way hath been testified . . . by 
the greatest undertaking but that of our father Abraham [removing] out of his 
own country, and his seed after him,—a trarsplanting themselves many thousand 
miles distance, and that by sea, into a wilderness, merely to worship God more 
purely.” 
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The aim of the pamphlet was to vindicate its authors from 
current misrepresentations. In opposition, therefore, to the 
old Separatists, they professed their readiness to recognize all 
parish assemblies in which the Word of God was truly minis- 
tered as “true churches,” and “the ministry thereof as a true 
ministry,” notwithstanding the imperfect reformation of such 
assemblies in worship and government. They told what rela- 
tions of fellowship they had maintained with the Reformed 
Dutch churches—how they and their congregations there had 
been not only tolerated but positively befriended. They 
described, summarily, the order and manner of worship, and 
the method of church government, which they had deduced 
from the Scriptures, and in so doing they described, without 
saying so, simply the way of the New England churches—the 
system which recognizes the completeness of the local or par- 
ticular church, its self-government under Christ, and its rela- 
tions of comity and fellowship with its neighbor churches. 
They repudiated “that proud and insolent title of ‘Inde- 
pendency,’” which had been affixed to them as if they claimed 
it, “the very sound of which,” they said, “conveys to all 
men’s apprehensions the challenge of an exemption of all 
churches from all subjection and dependence, or rather a 
trumpet of defiance against whatever power spiritual or civil.” 
Protesting, in like manner, against “the odious name of 
‘Brownism,’” they said, ‘‘ We believe the truth to lie and con- 
sist in a middle way betwixt that which is falsely charged on 
us, ‘Brownism,’ and that which is the contention of these 
times, the ‘authoritative Presbyterial government’ in all the 
subordinations and proceedings of it.” For that “middle 
way’ they were witnesses before the Assembly and the Parlia- 
ment; and they closed their Apologetical Narration with the 
modest petition that they might not be driven into exile again 
for their lesser differences” from their brethren, but might 
be permitted to live in England “with peaceableness, as not 
knowing where else with safety, health, and livelihood to set 
[their] feet on earth.” 

That “middle way” was just the way into which John 
Robinson led the Pilgrims at Leyden, when he had become, in 
the maiurity of his judgment and of his Christian character, 
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“the Reformer of the Separation.” It was the way into which 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth had led the founders of the church 
at Salem. It was the way in which Puritan Englishmen, self- 
exiled that they might be free to follow the guidance of the 
Scriptures, had founded church after church to illuminate the 
wilderness. 

In what spirit the Scottish party received that appeal in 
behalf of “lesser differences” we learn from the confidential 
Baillie’s report to his cousin Spang. After some complaining 
of the pertinacity with which the Independents debated all 
propositions tending to the recognition of a national church, he 
went on to say: 

“At last, foreseeing they behooved, ere long, to come to the point, they put 
out in print, on a sudden, an Apologetical Narration of their way... . wherein 
they petition the Parliament, in a most sly and cunning way, for a toleration and 
withal lends too bold wipes to all the Reformed Churches, as imperfect yet in 
their reformation while [till] their new model be embraced, which they set out 
so well farded as they were able. This piece abruptly they presented: to the 
Assembly, giving to every member a copy: also they gave books to some of 
either House. That same day they invited us, and some principal men of the 
Assembly, to a very great feast, when we had not read their book, so no word of 
that matter was betwixt us; but so soon as we looked on it, we were mightily 
displeased therewith, and so was the most of the Assembly, and we found a 
necessity to answer it, for the vindication of our church from their aspersions. 
What both we and others shall reply, ye will hear ere long in print.” —Baillie, ii, 
129, 130. 


From the high Presbyterian point of view, the Apologetical 
Narration seemed to be a sort of infernal machine, diabolically 
intended to blow up the whole scheme of international uni- 
formity. It was suspiciously contemporaneous with a plot, 
not long afterwards discovered, which had been contrived at 
Oxford (the king’s headquarters), which proposed “ to draw the 
Independents and all who were like to be grieved with the 
Scots presbytery to compound with the king. “A very 
wicked plot” that was in the estimation of the extreme Pres- 
byterian party, though they themselves were always plotting 
“to compound with the king for such terms as would secure 
their dominancy and the suppression of the Independents. 
That “sly and cunning” petition for a toleration “ was very 
apt to have kindled a fire” just then; and Baillie was of the 
opinion that not the devil only, but “ both the devil and some 
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men intended it” as a step toward obtaining from the king a 
concession of liberty for the Independents to gather their vol- 
untary churches and to worship in their own wilful way. 
“ Yet’—he could say, with a touching confidence in the Power 
that rules the universe,—“God who overpowers devils and 
men, I hope, shall turn that engine upon the face of its crafty 
contrivers, and make it advantageous to our cause” —our cause, 
the cause of conformity to Scottish Presbyterianism imposed 
upon all Englishmen by force. 

The pious indignation against those five members of the 
Assembly who had petitioned, “in a most sly and cunning 
way,” that the enormity of gathering voluntary churches 
might be tolerated in England, reveals to us, in the clearest 
light, the fundamental and irreconcilable difference between 
the Presbyterian Way, as it was then contended for, and the 
New England Way. What the Commissioners from Scotland 
were demanding, supported by all who held to their interpre- 
tation of the Solemn League and Covenant, was a national 
church, with its parish consistories, with its classical presby- 
teries, its provincial synods, and its national assembly, having 
authority not merely over its voluntary adherents but over all 
Englishmen, to determine every question of religious doctrine 
or worship and every question of morality, and to govern by 
public censure, by prescriptions of penance, or by solemn 
excommunication. What the Dissenting Brethren, so sly and 
cunning in their mischief, asked for, against the intended uni- 
formity, was the privilege of gathering voluntary churches 
that might choose and ordain their own officers and govern 
themselves according to their own interpretation of the Apos- 
tolic records. 

We, to-day, can understand that difference between Nation- 
alism and Congregationalism, better than it was understood in 
the Westminster Assembly. The Dissenting Brethren them- 
selves did not know that they were champions of religious 
liberty, and that their doctrine involved all that we now under- 
stand by the mutual independence of Church and State. 
Even when it was charged upon them that the toleration of 
their “middle way” would draw after it the toleration of all 
schisms and sects, they disowned the inference. It had not 
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been revealed to them in the seventeenth century, as clearly as 
it is revealed to us in the nineteenth, that the Congregational 
theory, as distinguished from the theory of a National 
Church, impiies for every church a perfect independence of 
the civil power, and a perfect independence of any eccle- 
siastical power extrinsic to itself, in all things pertaining 
to its faith, its worship, and its discipline. The Puritan 
churches in New England had not yet begun to understand 
that the Christian magistrate is not required by any command- 
ment of the Decalogue to watch over the churches or to use 
the civil power for the suppression of heresies and schisms. 
Many a question concerning the relations between the Church 
and the State in a Christian commonwealth, was yet to come 
up among them for sharp discussion and for adjustment in the 
light which comes from experience. But among English Puri- 
tans whom the great exodus had not carried into the wilder- 
ness, there were sagacious men who judged that the New 
England Way—the Middle Way between the right-hand ex- 
tremes of old Separatism and the left-hand tendencies toward 
presbyterial domination—led in the direction of freedom for 
Christianity to organize itself and to put forth all its spiritual 
power. Sagacious men among the Puritan lords and among 
the patriot leaders in the House of Commons, such as sub- 
scribed the invitation to our great New England divines— 
sagacious men in all parts of England—had a feeling, like that 
which Milton uttered in the phrase so often quoted, that “ new 
presbyter was but old priest writ large.” That there was such 
a party, that it grew with the progress of discussion, and with 
the growing freedom of thought, that it baffled the attempt to 
establish a Scottish Presbyterianism over England,—was due 
in part to the reaction of New England on English Puritanism. 
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Articte VI.—SHALL WE ADHERE TO THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF PRONOUNCING LATIN? 


[In order that the readers of the New Englander may have 
before them the argument on the affirmative, as well as that on 
the negative, of the question which forms the title of this Article, 
we present in connection with the following paper by Professor 
Lemuel 8. Potwin, of Western Reserve College, some brief com- 
ments on the same subject from the pen from which came the 
Article on “Latin Pronunciation” which may be found in volume 
xix. of this Journal, pages 102-125. 

Epirors oF THE NEW ENGLANDER. | 


Ir is common to hear it said that Latin is a dead language; 
but it is not so common to find any valuable inference drawn 
from this fact. The argument that because Latin is dead it is 
not worth while to study it, is too absurd to be seriously con- 
futed before educated readers. The death of a language—if 
there is genius in it—simply makes it immortal, for it forever 
prevents corruption. 

But there is one inference from the deadness of Latin that is 
both sound and timely. Since the language is dead we are at 
liberty to pronounce it unembarrassed by the peculiarities of 
any living speech. Latin may, indeed, be said to be twice dead. 
As a national tongue it became extinct more than a thousand 
years ago. Then it entered upon a long and honorable life as 
the learned language of Christendom. Every nation of Europe, 
besides its own speech, has had its own Latin; unchanged in 
substance but stamped as national by its pronunciation. Hence 
the English method of pronouncing Latin. This method is not 
a fixed system of sounds, but may almost be defined as the 
habit of changing the Latin as the habit of speaking English 
has changed. If we should begin at the beginning, the first 
English method would be that employed by the great scholar- 
king Alfred and the venerable Bede. Those who dislike the 
revived Roman way of pronouncing would probably like no 
better this ancient English way; for the ¢ and g must have 
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been hard before all the vowels, and the vowels were nearer 
Italian than modern English. We do not propose to draw a 
sericus argument from this source against the prescriptive right 
of any later English method; but in point of mere time this 
very “old fashioned” way can boast of two or three more cen- 
turies than any other. The second English method was the 
result of French influence, after the Norman conquest, the 
prominent changes being of cand g to be soft before e, 7 and y; 
the vowels being as yet unchanged. This would cover the 
period of what may be called the golden age of English schol- 
arship. Just when this pronunciation—substantially the so- 
called Continental—was dragged on by the changing English 
to what we now venerate as the “good old fashioned English 
way,” it may be difficult to say. It came into vogue while the 
idea was still dominant of Latin as a quasi-living learned tongue. 
It was natural that it should be pronounced, as far as possible, 
in conformity with common speech. It was spoken not as a 
foreign language, for it was nowhere vernacular, but as an 
adopted language. 

We have said that Latin is twice dead; for even this life has 
at last virtually passed away. Learned treatises are still written 
in Latin, on the Continent, but for the eye, not the ear. There 
is also still a faint echo of international Latin. The Vatican 
council (not the Berlin congress) votes in Latin. Now and 
then a knot of scholars gets together from different lands, and 
they talk, as best they can, in Latin. We remember that an 
American, while in Germany, not long ago, called on his tailor 
with a pressing errand which he could not make intelligible in 
German, and was surprised, perhaps gratified, on being requested 
to put his thoughts into Latin. But all this is hardly important. 
So far as it goes, it favors breaking down all national pronun- 
ciations and uniting on one in which scholars from every land 
can agree. 

In this country no one either writes or speaks anything seri- 
ously in Latin. Time was when the students of Yale rendered 
all their excuses to the President in Latin. The same learned 
tongue was fashionable at the dinner table of “Commons ;” and 
select portions of table Latin were current in the college kitchen. 
Now, the annual Salutatory, the “Ascendat orator” and “ Pro 
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auctoritate mihi commissa” of Commencement day are all that 
remains—a very “‘imago jocosa”—of the august Latinizing of 
our fathers. At the last inauguration of the President at Yale, 
there was, it is true, a Latin oration; also a Latin hymn, and it 
is just possible that on the next similar occasion (far be the 
day !) the same semi-imposing ceremonial will be observed ; but 
the exceptional character of the performance only impresses the 
fact that Latin is no longer spoken. We may then accept the 
fact as severing the last tie that binds us to the English pro- 
nunciation. Is there any longer reason why we should warp 
the sounds of the ancient language to suit a custom that no 
longer exists? The usefulness of Latin—a usefulness that can 
never die—is apart from all pretense of being a living speech. 
It is the foremost instrument of language culture and literary 
‘culture; used in common by the whole civilized world, and 
with a special use for English-speaking people in being the 
only key that can unlock the choicest treasures of their lan- 
guage. That the more common use of Latin would help our 
Latin scholarship there can be no doubt; but this is no longer 
an open question. The past is past. We must adjust ourselves 
to the future. And it seems to us that the future of Latin 
scholarship will be promoted by abandoning the English system 
of pronunciation and returning as closely as possible to the 
ancient Roman. We say nothing of the Continental method 
(so called because not used on the Continent?) which, as a half- 
and-half thing, does not seem, except from association, worthy 
of respect. \ 
The essentials of the Roman system may be given as follows: 
The sounds of the vowels are nearly represented in the follow- 
ing English words: @ as in ah/, & as in ha, ha/ (abrupt), idea, 
or in ask, (see Webster, p. xli, § 6, note); 2 as in vein, é as in 
venom ; 7 as in pique, 7 as in pick; 6 as in oh/ (prolonged), 6 as 
in poh / (abrupt), the unauthorized but common, and perhaps 
preferable, short 0 of only, wholly, etc.; & as in sure (boot), % as 
in sugar (foot). A short vowel in a syllable long by position 
retains its short sound, except before nfand ns, an exception 
for which in case of ¢ and o we have the express authority of 
Cicero (Orator 48). Those accustomed to the English method 
should avoid sounding the vowels as in bat, berth, birth, bot, but ; 
VOL. I 52 
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yet it would be far better to give the short sounds of a and o as 
in these examples than to confound the long and short, making 
no distinction between pater and mdater, bonus and prénus ; better 
even to give the unaccented wu the neutral sound as in but than 
to confound /ructis (nom.) with fructiis (gen.) which latter has 
precisely the vowel sounds of cuckoo. 

It is not so well agreed what the ancient pronunciation of the 
diphthongs was; but the following has good authority :—ae as 
ay / (meaning yes), oe as ot in boil, au as ou in out, et as in eight, 
eu as ew in new, Ui as we. 

Of the consonants, ¢ and g are always hard, 7 is our y, and v 
our w. Shas always its hissing sound, and hence ds is sounded 
as ps. Ch, ph, and th may have been sounded with an aspirate 
after each consonant as in black hair, upheave, at hand, but the 
difficulty of doing so, except to an East Indian, may excuse us 
for pronouncing as k, f and th (in thin), or omitting the A alto- 
gether, as recommended by Mr. Ellis. 7’ and ¢ never loose the 
sound of sh. Double consonants should both be sounded. 

The accent should be so managed as not to interfere with the 
sound of vowel-quantity, as in the English word given above, 
cuck’oo. 

The following words may be used to illustrate all the pecu- 
liarities of the system :—(vowels not marked are short), fama, 

fama, casa, casa, céde, cédés, bene, sedé, vidit, vidi, nist, viri, rddor, 
rodd, modo, bond, lisus, list, sumus, nurii, infelia, insipiéns, ab, 
ad, per, vér, vir, circum, 0b, quod, sub, cardés, coetus, luus, het, seu, 
cut, cetera, civés, scelus, scilicet, gelii, gingiva, juvd, virtis, urbs, 
charta, philosophia, thedtrum, amicitia, ambitio, suspicio, obba, ecce, 
addb, efferd, agger, ile, flamma, annus, stuppa, error, cessd, mittd. 
Some of these sound queerly to ears accustomed to different 
sounds, but is this illusion of habit any serious objection to 
speaking the words as they were made to be spoken? 

That there are objections we do not deny, and we may here 
consider two of the most important, viz: (1) that the pronun- 
ciation of the ancients is not fully ascertained, and (2) that the 
Roman system will work harm to the English language. 

The first of these is strongly put by an honored pen in 
the Preface to the American edition of M@dvig’s Latin Gram- 
mar. Professor Thacher writes, “ How the Romans themselves 
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pronounced their language is not known, nor can it ever be 
known. Scholars may not agree in opinion respecting the 
extent of this ignorance; but even if it were in itself very lim- 
ited, pertaining, for instance, only to the sound of a single let- 
ter, it might with reason be made an objection to any attempt 
to imitate the original pronunciation of the language; for the 
number of distinct sounds is so small in such a language as 
the Latin or our own, that every one of them runs like a 
thread through every page, and constitutes an important ele- 
ment in it.” (p. vi.) 

No one could ask for a more skillful statement of this objec- 
tion. The loose thread running through every part of the 
otherwise sound fabric spoils it all. Why should we trouble 
ourselves to reproduce a mere mockery of ancient speech? 
But on reflection we ask, Must a little ignorance be allowed 
thus to put a veto on genuine knowledge? Ought a single 
doubtful letter to prevent us from pronouncing correctly 
every other letter? There is more than one letter in our own 
language about which orthoépists differ. There are many 
words in regard to which the best educated people differ in 
pronunciation, while this number is multiplied many times by 
the uneducated. But would it not be better for a stranger, in 
learning our language, to imitate the most outlandish Yankee 
pronunciation in the land than to import a system which he 
and everybody knows is utterly wrong instead of partly right ? 

But what is the extent of this baffling ignorance? In regard 
to the vowels, we know their sounds well enough to understand 
the philosophy of their changes, and to reproduce them ina 
way probably intelligible to the original speakers. In regard 
to the consonants, the sounds of ¢, g, and j can hardly be called 
a matter of doubt. The sound of v may be considered doubt- 
ful but its deviation from w is a matter of degree, and may 
have varied among the Romans themselves. The only serious 
difference is respecting the diphthongs @ and @ The latter is 
infrequent, but the former is found on every page of Latin. 
The practical question, then, is, Shall we decline to adopt the 
system so long as @ is doubtful? The doubt lies between the 
sounds of ay /, e in vein, and an intermediate sound like a pro- 
longed a in hat. All agree that the true sound comes from 
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a+e. If the first vowel is a mere slide to the second we have 
the sound of e. If the second is a distinct vanish of the first, 
we have ay, or the diphthongal long z. If we make an equal 
compromise between the two, stopping the organs half way in 
passing by a continuous sound from a to e we have the third 
sound mentioned. If the evidence were evenly balanced 
between these three sounds we might be at liberty to choose 
the ay/ sound from its familiarity, its resemblance to the 
Greek az and the avoidance of ambiguity between it and e; 
but is it reasonable to throw away the system, and abandon 
the attempt to speak Latin as the Romans spoke it, because of 
the difference between pronouncing, for example, hae, high, hay, 
or haa? A Roman might laugh at either one, but he would 
probably understand either; and he would laugh at something 
more than pronunciation if we said he, for this would certainly 
be the Latin Ai. 

The second objection we will give in the words of Dr. E. R. 
Humphreys, of Boston: “The most serious point, however, to 
my mind, is the confusion and injury, which, as it seems to 
me, the sweeping change proposed is likely to produce in the 
pronunciation, and consequently in the intelligent study, of 
our own language, which surely deserves our first care and 
consideration. The study of the etymology of English I have 
always found to be a powerful and attractive means of winning 
and leading on young minds and hearts, previously averse to 
learning, to an earnest study, first of their own language, and 
then of others which enter into its formation, and especially 
the Latin. Hitherto it has not been difficult to make clear to 
young and even dull children the close relationship of English 
and Latin in a vast number of words; but if the hard pro- 
nunciation of ¢ and g, and some of the other “reforms” be 
once generally accepted, the likeness and connection will only 
be patent to advanced Latin scholars.”—Report of the U.S. 
Com. of Education, 1876, p. 491.) 

We should greatly dislike to do anything in behalf of Latin 
that should injure English. The damage that already comes 
from bad translations—what may be called recitation-room 
English—is enough and too much. But is this new danger 
real? One mode of answering this question would be to 
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ascertain whether any harm has yet come where the system 
has been longest practiced. Has any blight failen upon the 
study of English in Harvard University, or in the schools 
under its immediate influence? The system was introduced 
into England about twenty years ago by Professor Key, and 
although it has made little progress as yet, there has been suf- 
ficient opportunity for bad results, if there are to be any. Its 
earnest advocates are men who would not intentionally harm 
English thereby, such men as Mr. A. J. Ellis, the most emi- 
nent living authority on English pronunciation, and Dr. E. A. 
Abbott, of the City of London School, author of the Shakes- 
pearian Grammar. But we do not intend to rest on argu- 
ments of this sort, nor will we insist on the counterbalancing 
advantages in the study of modern continental languages, 
even admitting that the study of English would suffer some- 
what; or upon the greater harmony between Latin and Greek 
pronunciation. We prefer to discuss the question on its in- 
trinsic merits. 

In the first place, the study of the derivation of English 
words from Latin is carried on mostly by the eye, very little 
by the ear. The comparison of cognate roots is assisted by 
the voice, and this fact is wholly in favor of the Roman sys- 
tem, as may be seen by such words as genus kin, jugum yoke, 
vehd wagon, ovis ewe, and many others; but this may be set 
aside from the present discussion. The point now is that 
derivation is studied in connection with reading. This simple 
fact well-nigh decides the question. And it is re-enforced by 
the consideration that one who is intelligent enough to study 
etymology at all will not be surprised to find each language 
with a pronunciation of its own. Let us take an extreme case 
that we may see the worst atonce. A beginner in Latin comes 
to the word civilis, and calls it kee-weé-lis. Here but one let- 
ter is sounded like those of the corresponding English word 
and yet this does not for a moment obscure the correspondence 
to the word civil. And why should it? The principal disa- 
greement is in regard to the sound of ¢, but every time the 
pupil who follows the English method gives the principal parts 
of capd and cadé, and many other verbs, he passes from the 
hard sound to the soft. If he wishes to give the derivation of 
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the Latin for learner he has to say that dis-sip-u-lus (diseipulus) 
comes from discd. There is no great difficulty about this for 
he knows that c is hard before a, 0, and u, and soft before e, 7, 
and y. Equally easy is the rule that ¢ is hard in Latin and 
soft (before e, 7, and y) in English. But whether he stumbles 
for a moment in pronunciation or not, his perception of the 
“likeness and connection” is not endangered. If it be urged 
that to reverse the process, and explain the English when the 
Latin is not before the reader, would be more embarrassing, 
the obvious reply is that no good teacher would attempt to 
explain English words orally by Latin until the pupil knows 
Latin enough to picture the words to the eye according to any 
received pronunciation. It is often forgotten, but never should 
be, that Latin words help us in English etymology in propor- 
tion as we are familiar with them in Latin. To know that 
“ambition” is the Latin amédrtio is of very small account unless 
we are acquainted with the Latin word—its usage and origin. 
If, however, one wishes to learn the derivation of those Latin 
words which are found in English without learning Latin (and 
such knowledge is not to be despised, if circumstances restrict 
the learner to that) he can do it with any system of pronuncia- 
tion or with none. The Roman will do him no harm, and the 
English no good. This is not studying Latin, but studying a 
dictionary. 

Let us now, as in the former objection, consider the extent 
of the supposed difficulty, be its value what it may. Latin has 
contributed words to our vocabulary at three different periods : 
first, a small stock to the Anglo-Saxon ; secondly, a large num- 
ber, through the old French, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to that of Chaucer; lastly, a large number from the 
Latin directly, mostly since Chaucer's day. Certainly it is only 
in words of the third class that the English pronunciation can 
pretend to offer much assistance. If, for example, there should 
be some advantage in pronouncing pauper as in English, this 
would disappear in the words poverty and poor, which are like- 
wise from pauper and are each far more frequent. The one 
distinguishing mark of our vocabulary, although it is often 
ignored, is the early adoption of an immense number of French 
(and therefore mostly Latin) words. Other languages, as the 
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German, have borrowed many Latin words, but no other has 
incorporated such a multitude in an early stage of the people’s 
literary cultivation, admitting the new comers into the circle of 
daily life and common things. Now these numerous Latin- 
French words in our language have little to do with either 
method of pronouncing Latin on account of their change of 
form. For the same reason they do not properly come before 
the student of English etymology until he is somewhat advanced 
in the study of Latin. They are therefore a very important 
exception to any sweeping assertions about the relation of the 
English pronunciation to English etymology. There are, also, 
many derivatives from Latin that differ from their originals 
chiefly in vowel sound. This difference ought not to be very 
serious to those who pass readily from “nation” to nash-un-al, 
and whose variabie vowels are an astonishment to foreigners. 
Then we should remember that not a few derivatives conform 
more nearly to the Roman than to the English method, as pass, 
rigor, color, etc. These deductions will reduce the troublesome 
words to a very small proportion. To make the matter definite 
let us take a short poem for illustration—Gray’s “ Elegy.” Out 
of perhaps six hundred separate words in all, one hundred and 
eighty-one (181) are derived from Latin. Of these, eighty-five 
are not affected by either system, their form being changed, or 
their pronunciation being equally in agreement, or disagree- 
ment, with both systems. That this statement may have the 
fullest scrutiny we give the words in the order they occur: 
curfew, parting, fades, solemn, air, save, distant, mantled, tower, 
complain, molest, ancient, reign, rude, ply, sire, return, envied, joys, 
grandeur, disdainful, simple, poor, power, beauty, hour, glory, fault, 
trophy, aisle, vault, pealiny, note, praise, storied, neglected, pregnant, 
empire, ecstasy, page, spoils, rage, ray, flower, inglorious, country’s, 
pain, despise, plenty, history, throne, mercy, flame, sober, stray, vale, 
prot-ct, frail, implores, unlettered, place, supply, text, around, prey, 
pleasing, cheerful, closing, cries, lines, artless, chance, fancy, crossed, 
customed, approach, aged, humble, melancholy, bounty, misery, 
merits, discluse, frailties, trembling. 

Of the remainder, sixty (60) differ in vowel-sound only, viz: 
secret, solitary, glebe, useful, obscure, destiny, annals, pomp, impute, 
urn, animated, bust, honor, silent, perhaps, lyre, ampl>, penury, 
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repressed, current, purest, serene, desert, tyrani, mute, applause, 
senates, command, nation’s, crimes, confined, shrine, luxury, muses, 
sequestered, insult, memorial, erected, sculpture, tribute, fame, rustic, 
moralist, anxious, resigned, relies, pious, requires, nature, unhon- 
ored, relate, contemplation, spirit, inquire, fate, fantastic, favorite, 
fortune, recompense, repose. 

Eleven favor slightly the Roman method, viz: clarion, echo- 
ing, memory, tomb, anthem, unroll, noble, ruin, wgnoble, tenor, 
passing. 

Nine suggest the offensive hard c, viz: cell, incense, celestial, 
ocean, circumscribe, conscious, precincts, science, sincere. 

Seven contain g soft where it is hard in Latin, viz: genial, 
gem, ingenuous, elegy, dirge, large, largely. 

Six not previously mentioned, have v, viz: inevitable, voice, 
provoke, caves, village, virtues. 

Two have the sound of sh not found in Latin, viz: ambition, 
mansion. 

One has j, jocund 

We chose the “Elegy” for illustration because we remem- 
bered that it had a large proportion of Latin words. In look- 
ing through Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality, a longer poem, 
but with a smaller proportion of Latin, we notice only two 
instances of hard ¢, celestial and innocent, and none of hard g. 
The beginning of Webster's speech in reply to Hayne, to the 
amount of two pages, as given in Hudson’s Text-Book of Prose, 
contains decency, success, consciousness, suggested, produced. We 
are confident that the fullest investigation will confirm the 
statement that the number of English words disturbed by the 
Roman system is comparatively very smal]. Is it not, then, 
trifling to argue that the pronunciation of a grand old language 
should distort itself to accommodate a few words in English 
which, after all, do not need that indulgence, because the eye 
alone is quite able to interpret them? Suppose we apply the 
same kind of reasoning to Greek. Take the word “ geology.” 
Let us argue that because none but advanced Greek scholars 
can appreciate the derivation of this word unless we call the 
Greek for earth jee, and the Greek for system Jojos, and because 
there are many other similar examples, therefore we ought to 
make the pronunciation of the whole language conform to the 
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English. Would any one seriously tolerate such reasoning for 
a moment ? 

As to the injury likely to accrue to the pronunciation of our 
language from the Roman system, the bare thought that our 
pronunciation can be made worse is a comfort. Butif it is not 
already the worst possible, we do not apprehend any danger 
from Latin, “as it was.” The difference in consonants is so 
sharp that there can be no gradual and unsuspected change ; 
and if there is any change, from Latin influence, in the vowels 
it cannot fail to be for the better. 

All that we have now said on the connection with English 
still leaves it true that if we place a page of Latin and a page 
of Latin-sprinkled English side by side, there is, on the Roman 
system, a jarring, an unpleasant impression which the examin- 
ation of details cannot altogether remove, though it may leave 
it no rational foundation. The new method, also, removes 
Latin one step farther from popular appreciation, and may 
possibly deter some from studying it. There is a little force 
in the objection we have been considering, but only a little. 
The English system is rather natural and convenient, and that 
is the whole of it. Its advantages are superficial and trifling, 
while the objections to it (as we shall see in considering the 
positive merits of the other system) are deep and radical. Nor 
do we admit that on the whole the English method is more 
favorable to English etymology than the Roman; for the one 
principle which we may safely trust is this, that whatever sys- 
tem produces the best knowledge of Latin will in the end con- 
tribute best to English. 

What, now, are some of the reasons for believing that the 
Roman system is best for a knowledge of Latin? 

1. It is the true system. For the evidence in detail we refer 
the reader to the Preface of Roby’s Latin Grammar. The 
points of uncertainty we have already touched upon, but the 
fact remains that the Roman system, by the admission even of 
its opponents is substantially correct. Then, not to pronounce 
so is to set aside the language as it was and put something else 
in its place. In later times, indeed, the pronunciation changed 
somewhat, as also other points of the language, but we study 
the early, the best, the classic, and we ought to speak it as it 
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was actually spoken. Unless there be the strongest reasons for 
a different course, intellectual honesty and the truth-seeking 
spirit of the age require this. 

“But would you call Cicero Kikero? How it sounds!” 
How, indeed! It sounds as the orator himself and his country- 
men pronounced it and that is enough. What has the mere 
habit of our ears to do with it? Had he heard his name hissed 
about the streets of Rome in the English fashion, we may be 
sure he would have said with vehemence, as he did, on a differ- 
ent subject, to Catiline, Non feram, non patiar, non sinam. If 
there is any reader of this Article by the name of Cook, let him 
imagine himself addressed for a few days by every body as Soos, 
and he can tell how Cicero would have felt. To realize how 
the soft c would have sounded in such words as centum, cingo, 
we may pronounce the English ken and king as sen and sing. 
The word king, by the way, and many others now having k 
before e or ¢, are spelled with a ¢ in our early language, i. e., 
Anglo-Saxon. Every thorough student of our language (and 
no one can be so called if he does not study Anglo-Saxon) 
must begin with the detested hard ¢ and g, unless, forsooth, he 
applies the “ good old fashioned English system” to our ancient 
tongue. 

This genuineness, or truthfulness, of the Roman system is 
not without value as a motive for learners. The common 
English method can be acquired in a loose, slipshod way with- 
out much effort; but teachers will bear witness that a perfect 
acquaintance with it demands much painstaking and many cor- 
rections. Can these be well enforced by telling the pupil that 
after all, the pronunciation is a deliberate and systematic mis- 
representation of the original speech? Does not the new 
method afford a better motive for every generous spirited and 
truth-loving boy, who hates shams in the recitation room as 
everywhere else, and who would consider it some reward for 
his labor in pronouncing carefully Cicero’s orations, if he can 
approach constantly nearer the exact tones that broke forth 
from the orator’s lips? 

In all this it is assumed that the original way of speaking 
Latin was not, in itself, a bad one. If it were, it would be the 
teacher’s duty simply to explain it but not to practice it. This 
leads us to notice 
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2. The phonetic excellence of the Roman system. It is sim- 
ple. Each letter represents substantially one sound. The 
vowels are in harmony with the Indo-European vowel system, 
and the distinction between long and short is intelligible and 
practicable. The young student of English should master 
these vowels before attempting to follow the utter wayward- 
ness, or—if any prefer the expression—intricate development 
of our vowel system. Let the teacher train his pupils, singly 
and by classes, to speak first the long vowels in full tone, then, 
with organs unchanged, to break off the tone abruptly; point- 
ing out the slight change in quality which comes from the 
vowel’s being stopped as well as short, and from the natural 
effort to distinguish long and short more easily than by pure 
continuance. It will be found that this training will be good 
for all languages as well as Latin, in giving a simple and scien- 
tific basis for subsequent study of vowel sounds. If the Roman 
system were not genuine it would be almost worth while to 
invent it for this purpose. May there not be as much reason 
for making Latin the basis of the phonology of other languages 
as there has been for making it the basis of their syntax? 

Compare for 2 moment the English method of pronouncing 
Latin in respect to the vowels. Practically (not necessarily in 
theory) quantity is disregarded in prose except as determining 
accent. What is called long and short in sound depends on 
accent and syllabication ; and wonderful indeed is the way of 
it. For example, a is long in pater, short in pateris, long in 
patris, short in patribus, long again in patrius, and short again 
in patruus. All this might be tolerable and even interesting if 
there were a bit of truth at the bottom of it, but in all this 
dodging not once is the true sound of a hit, which is short ah 
and exactly the same for ali the six words. 

But the most important point, with reference to Latin itself, 
is that the common phonetic changes of the language can be 
readily explained on the Roman system, and cannot be on any 
other. Notice the numerous vowel changes. Cado when com- 
pounded with in becomes -cido, Why, if the words are pro- 
nounced kay-do and sigh-do? All the changes from the open 
and heavy ah to the close and light ¢ are meaningless, if not 
absurd unless for the time being the English system is aban- 
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doned. Why in accedo is d changed to hard c if the following 
e is soft? And how is there any assimilation in suggero? 
Notice the -vi and -ui of verbs. The merest beginner sees them 
to be identical on the new system. And it is not beneath 
notice that 7 as making length by position is a riddle to the 
learner till he discovers that in its proper sound it forms a 
diphthong with the preceding vowel. But we are not making 
a list, merely giving specimens. When the true sounds are 
restored the philology of the language is cleared up in many, 
often unexpected, ways. 

8. The Roman system promotes good scholarship by requir- 
ing the learner to make important distinctions, especially in 
quantity, which are overlooked on the English system. It is 
a matter of convenience that it removes such ambiguities as 
in the following, when spokenin the English way: concilium 
consilium, cédd caedd, sedés caedés, incido insido, dicd(-dre) dicd 
(ere), levis lévis, malus mdlus, vér vir, quae -que; but it is more 
than a matter of convenience to be able to distinguish the quan- 
tity of inflection-endings. Ambiguities of inflection are not, 
indeed, wholly removed by any method of pronouncing. In the 
dative and ablative the ambiguity is significant of a real confu- 
sion of the cases and does not need removal. But what shali we 
say of a pronunciation that conceals the difference between all 
nominatives and ablatives singular of the first declension, nom- 
inatives and genitives singular of the fourth declension, and 
between the -ds final singular of the third declension and the 
-is of the plural cases of the first and second ? 

Here we meet the principal difficulty with beginners. The 
distinction of quantity in both radical and formative syllables 
is not maintained without care and study. Butso far as inflec- 
tions are concerned, the difficulty is soon overcome by the 
teacher’s rigid!y insisting on the distinct sounding of quantity 
in inflection-syllables. The inflections are not learned till this 
is learned. But once mastered it is mastered for all inflected 
words. In regard to the quantity of root-syllables success 
depends very much on beginning rightly. Let the pupil form 
the habit of not pronouncing a new word at all until he 
knows its vowel-quautity. Then the sound of the vowels, as 
long or short, will ever after be in his mind a part of the word. 
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Dico and dico, for instance, will be two words, not one. Knowl- 
edge of quantity will progress, be it fast or slowly, at the same 
pace with knowledge of vocabulary. If some patience be 
required because the words are many, both pupil and teacher 
may remember that good speakers of English sometimes miss 
in quantity. How many times do we hear the vowels in root 
pronounced as in foot instead of boot; a sound perhaps desirable 
to distinguish the word from route, yet recognized as prohibited. 

The English system promises at this point a saving of labor, 
but the saving is often transient and treacherous, It is easy to 
pronounce voco in ignorance of its quantity, but when you pre- 
fix a- or e- or in- what has become of your labor-saving? This 
question is prompted by a vivid recollection of school-boy 
experience. In the case of dissyllabic verbs with their innum- 
erable compounds, and in many other words the system is a 
snare. On the other hand, the Roman system encourages the 
fullest acquaintance with each word at the outset and provides a 
sound for each which can be relied on. The voice unites with 
the eye in promoting sound scholarship. 

4. This system makes the rhythm of Latin poetry real and 
easy. In this specification we have in mind beginners; for it is 
tenderness for their supposed wants—combined, however, with 
no little tenderness towards our own habits—that keeps many 
of us teachers to the present English way. What is chiefly 
needed for the reading of poetry is a ready memory for quantity 
and a quick eye. Now the English system furnishes a set of 
rules divorced from sound. “Long” does not mean a long 
sound, nor “short” a short sound. What is there, then, in 
the student’s previous reading of Latin to support his memory 
of quantity and to quicken his eye to discover it? Nothing 
but accent. But this indicates the quantity of one syllable 
only. Besides, it requires in many cases an English “long 
sound” (as in pater), although the “time occupied in pronounc- 
ing it” is supposed to be short ; and this misleads the average 
learner who cannot be expected to adjust his habits at once to 
the fundamental rule of disorder that belongs to the system. 

See how different the case is with one trained in a better way. 
Suppose his first lesson in Latin poetry to contain the follow- 
ing words (which our readers may assume if they choose, to be 
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entirely disconnected) :—arma virumque cand Trojae qui primus 
ab dris, All of these words he has probably seen before; with 
most of them he is very familiar, and he has been accustomed 
to pronounce them in such a way as to express the quantity of 
every syllable. His memory of their quantity has almost 
ceased to be memory, because it is simply the habit of speaking 
the words as they are. The knowledge of this quantity and the 
formation of this habit have come in a gradual, natural manner 
along with the knowledge of the meaning of the words. Take 
the case of a new word. A little farther on in this same lesson 
he will find @xcidid. Not having met with the word in Cesar 
or Cicero he looks it out in the Lexicon. Asa matter of course, 
he notices the marks of quantity as much as the letters, and 
pronounces the short vowels with a short sound, and the o with 
a prolonge| sound, as being either dative or ablative. Thus 
he cannot speak the word without giving the quantity he needs 
for scanning and reading. With the student on the English 
plan, accent is all that he can trust in his past habits ; and such 
an accent that if he uses it except as a premise from which to 
infer quantity he will spoil every verse. So he must cram the 
rules, believe that in many cases what sounds short is really 
long, and the reverse, “get the swing” of the meter, and by 
and by he will—do poorly at his best. The system is lame 
enough in prose, but when it comes to poetry —“ Vergit ad 
imum.” 

We will not prolong the argument, for our object is gained 
if we have set any—especially teachers—to arguing the ques- 
tion anew for themselves. If the tone of the article has seemed 
controversial rather than judicial it is perhaps because the 
writer has been, throughout, combating his own habits and prej- 
udices. He was early initiated into the mysteries of the Eng- 
lish system according to the rules “made and provided” in 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Grammar. He has been loyal to these 
rules and can even remember enjoying them—elaborate “‘ nugae 
ineptiaeque” as they now seem—but to the question, “Shall we 
adhere?” for himself he answers, No. For it is a plain case of 
adhesion. If Latin pronunciation were to be started anew in 
the present circumstances the English caricature would’ have 
no chance of adoption. As it is, habit and prejudice are a 
strong support, though truth and philology condemn it. 
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Arricte VII.—LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


THE foregoing Article presents in an ingenious and some- 
what new form the reasons for giving up the pronunciation of 
Latin which prevailed thirty years ago among educated men 
in England and America, and for adopting in its stead the 
so-called Roman method. An Article published in the year 
1861 in the nineteenth volume of this Journal, urged that the 
time had not yet come for the proposed change. Such atten- 
tion as we have given to the progress of the experiment during 
these intervening years, and a careful consideration of the 
reasons for it and of the objections to it, have confirmed rather 
than shaken us in the position which we then held. 

As for the progress of the reform among Latin scholars at 
large, we think that it has not been flattering. The reasons 
for adopting the new pronunciation address themselves to 
educated men of all lands alike; but the reform has practically 
taken a very narrow range. In Germany, the very home of 
classical learning, it may almost be said to be unknown. 
Scholars there, as a rule, still pronounce Latin as much after 
the analogy of the German language as they did thirty years 
ago, although in individual instances pains are taken to observe 
the quantity of vowels. The same, we have reason to believe, 
is the case with the scholars of the other continental nations of 
Europe. Even the Romans pronounce Latin after the analogy 
of the modern Italian. In England, where the combined effort 
for the reform began, and where it received a telling impulse 
from the authority of a number of eminent scholars, there 
seems to be of late no encouraging progress. Information, 
some of which has already been given to the public, has for 
some time past been coming to us through various channels, of 
a great decline of interest there in this classical reform. We 
may add an item of testimony in the same direction recently 
received from a competent witness. A Fellow of one of the 
colleges of Oxford, whose statements, founded on his own 
knowledge and observation, are strengthened by the results 
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of careful inquiry, writes that “zeal for the new pronunciation 
has sadly cooled,” and that “it has been given up again in 
most schools, and may in fact be said to be extinct.” He 
adds, however, that some pupils from private tutors or private 
schools still come up to the university with the new pronunci- 
ation. But cases of this sort are comparatively few. The 
general drift of the successive reports which come to us from 
England is to the effect that this reform, which really never 
secured very firm foothold there in many places, has for some 
time been going backward. We may say, therefore, that in 
other countries than our own there is no approach to unanimity 
among scholars in following the “Roman method” of pro- 
nouncing Latin. 

Now if this is so the scheme fails of one of its grand objects,, 
—which was to unite in the use of one system of pronunciation 
the scholars of the whole world. There is no greater harmony 
of practice now than before,—perhaps there is less. At any 
rate, those who are debating the question of falling into the 
ranks of the reformers need not fear being left alone if they 
defer the time of their enlistment. 

We have thus far spoken of the progress of the reform in 
foreign countries only. How the case stands in our own 
country it is not so easy to say. In one thing, however, and 
that the most important for the valuable results which are 
involved in it, the scheme fails in our schools. That one 
thing is the pronouncing according to quantity. To pronounce 
according to quantity one must have the knowledge of the 
quantity of the vowels which he utters, and such knowledge 
is valuable and much to be desired. Whether the acquisition 
of it may not cost so much time as to make it inadvisable to 
require it of all classes in schools and colleges, as this reform 
would do, is a serious question, which we shall briefly discuss 
further on. What we have to say here is, that most teachers 
who have introduced the new method to their pupils seem 
practically to have been for the most part content, so far as 
quantity is concerned, with insisting on the application of the 
general rules. To decide questions of quantity by general 
rules is an easy task. The difficulty begins with the vowels to 
which general rules do not apply. In regard to these, we fear 
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the teacher bas limited himself to a theoretical rather than a 
practical teaching of the new method. 

If the magnitude of the labor involved is going to drive 
teachers to negligence in this matter the reform is a failure. 
To profess to pronounce as the Romans did in the time of 
Cicero and yet not pronounce according to quantity would be 
absurd. No law is more essential to a pronunciation which 
would have satisfied the Roman forum or theatre than the law 
that a long vowel should have twice as much time for its 
utterance as a short one. Any considerable failure to comply 
with this law would make the pronunciation of Latin a carica- 
ture, and any reformer who scouts all other methods on the 
assumption that his is the Roman method, and yet fails in the 
observance of this law, would himself be scouted by any old 
contemporary of Cesar’s who might rise from the dead to hear 
him. But it is exactly this part of the reform which conspicu- 
ously fails among learners of it in this country, and doubtless 
every where. 

As to the number of institutions in which the reform is 
attempted we cannot form any estimate on which much reliance 
can be placed. Some have adopted what is improperly called 
the “continental” method, others a part of the “ Roman” 
method, others still, as by tradition is the custom in the Win- 
chester school in England, have no other noticeable peculiarity 
than this, that they always give “a” the broad sound. The 
chief effect of the attempted reform in this country, according 
to our observation, has been to paralyze the efforts of teachers 
in teaching Latin pronunciation on any system. It certainly has 
not been generally successful. On the other hand, the success 
which it has had has been better maintained than in England. 

What now have been the hindrances to the progress of the 
reform? We answer as briefly as possible: (1.) The acknowl- 
edged defects in the scheme of pronunciation. It proposes to 
restore the pronunciation of the time of Cicero; and yet those 
who know most about it are most ready to acknowledge that 
we have not by any means the knowledge requisite for the 
attainment of that object. Very important points which con- 
cern the whole scheme are still to some extent matters of con- 
jecture. (2.) There is still more or less of disagreement among 
those even who desire to adopt the new plan. The letter from 
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Oxford from which we have already quoted attributes the 
failure of the new pronunciation in England “to the varying 
uses at different schools or different masters in the same 
school.” Nor was it to be expected that a scheme prepared 
by a few English scholars, however eminent, and agreed upon 
by them doubtless after more or less of compromise, should be 
adopted universally without question. 

(8.) This change calls for much additional time and labor in 
acquiring a classical education. We do not refer to the 
increase of work which will fall to classical teachers, for it is 
their duty to do whatever is needed to make complete their 
knowledge of the subjects which they are called to teach. 
But this reform expects Latin pupils in school and college to 
know the quantity of every Latin vowel which they may meet 
with or utter in the whole course of their education. To dis- 
cover these quantities, even if they were all discoverable, as 
they are not, would be a great task for the young learner. To 
keep them in the memory would be a greater labor still. For 
it should be remembered that the Latin language is a dead lan- 
guage and there is no such help to pronunciation as is given by 
a living language in its daily and constant use. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, when the classical languages were still 
living tongues, this labor of the memory was relieved by alpha- 
betical indications of quantity. Not the boys in Greece and 
Rome only, but the mature also had in their books and inscrip- 
tions such helps in this matter as our modern editions of 
Latin authors do not give us. If the boy must needs be habit- 
uated to the pronunciation of Latin according to.quantity, why 
would it not be well to restore some of these classical devices 
and give to editors the trouble of indicating the long vowel 
by printing it double or tailer than the rest, or by some other 
mark for which the authority of the best classical period can be 
found. The fact that these alphabetical characters and other 
signs indicating quantity were used by the Greeks and Romans 
in the best period of their literature, while it gives evidence that 
pronunciation according to quantity was deemed important, 
also shows that to secure this the reader needed information 
and his memory needed help. Surely the memory would need 
more help now. Without it the student in our day who 
desired faithfully to do what he could to meet the requirements 
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of the “Roman” method of pronunciation would find that he 
must have an addition of twenty per cent. to the time hereto- 
fore required for an undergraduate’s education in Latin; and, 
after all, his work would be imperfectly and therefore unsatis- 
factorily done. 

We fear the effect of such a demand as this on the cause of 
classical education. If the requirement could be limited to 
those who elected it, or whose parents elected it for them, no 
harm could ensue. But if all boys must spend the time neces- 
sary for learning the quantities of the Latin language, we fear 
that new significance will be given to the complaints of the 
enemies of classical education. The gist of the outcry against 
writing Latin verses in the English schools, which was so 
effective a few years ago, was that it compelled boys to waste 
time in studying quantity. '£ those complaints were thought 
reasonable, what popular outcry may not be raised against a 
scheme which requires every pupil in a Latin school to know 
all the quantities of his authors. Valuable as this knowledge 
is, to require it of all boys may do harm. 

(4.) We cannot omit the great aversion to the new pronunci- 
ation which is generally manifested by educated men who are 
not specially engaged in classical study or in teaching. 
Parents are indignant at finding themselves thrown out of sym- 
pathy with their children in their studies because Latin has 
become a new language. It is to their ear utterly changed and 
unintelligible, and as the spoken language is no longer a me- 
dium, they do not see why the substantial results of the system 
cannot be gathered in without revolutionizing the uttered 
speech. The practical difficulty of bringing men into accord 
again in the utterance of this transformed language, especially 
when we consider how the old must needs linger outside of the 
schools in a multitude of phrases used in the courts and in 
commen life, is much greater than one would at first imagine. 
Even if the whole world of educated men were marching 
together into the reform, it would for a generation be attended 
with confusion. ‘The indignation may perhaps be too pro- 
nounced in some quarters; but we confess that there are judges 
of courts before whom we should be reluctant to use the new 
pronunciation in petitioning for a writ of certiorari or scire 
facias. We should fear being committed for contempt. 
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(5.) The Latin language is in very close alliance with the 
English, being really embedded in it. This makes the new 
pronunciation of Latin more difficult to fasten and retain in 
the memory. For our pronunciation, being tolerably well 
anchored, tends constantly to warp the imitator of the Roman 
method out of his course into harmony with his mother tongue. 
Teachers find trouble in habituating learners to speak the same 
language in two entirely different ways at the same time. The 
warping process may not all be in one direction. Good English 
may sometimes drag its anchors notwithstanding the advantage 
which a living has over a dead language. Already the com- 
bined influence of classical scholars who have a theory, and of 
ostentatious smatterers in classical knowledge who offend us 
with their affectations, is effecting some changes, and may 
effect more. We smile at the latter when they exhibit their 
keramics (why not keramiks?); but if the former may, in spite 
of the norma loquendi, transform Cimon and the Cilicians into 
Kimon and the Kilikians as proper English words, why may 
not even Aikero in time banish Cicero from the vocabulary of 
our language? We do not see how the conflict is to proceed 
with any success for the new method without mongrelizing, so 
to speak, both languages, or, at least without bringing very 
undesirable confusions,—confusions which will not only appear 
in uttered speech, but will run through our literature and find 
lodgement in the dictionaries of our language. The multitude 
of scientific names and terms, given in Latin form by botanists, 
zoologists, and other scientists, and the scarcely less numerous 
law terms and phrases, as well as those in popular use in the 
medical profession, being, as heretofore, incorporated in our 
lexicons of English, must be supplied with new pronunciations 
for the uninitiated. Nor can it be expected that the work of 
reform will be confined to the Latin words which are adopted 
bodily into our language. The word reconciliation, for instance, 
is almost as truly Latin as the words fiat and memento. If the 
latter are to conform to the new method, why should not the 
former? And even if it be urged that. being an English word 
it should not be varied in its form, is there not danger that it 
would be so, whether it should or not? When, for instance, 
the whole classically educated world and all classical students 
unite in omitting the sibilant sound from the Latin word 
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reconciliatio, will it not be easy to omit it from the same word 
in Knglish? And from the very temptation to uniformity, and 
from the probable readiness with which pardon would be granted 
to innovators who showed their disposition to honor classical 
authority in pronunciation, is there not danger of such a change 
in our uttered speech as it is not agreeable to contemplate ? 

But all this is on the supposition that the reform in the pro- 
nunciation of Latin is to go forward among us to full success. 
We do not think that this is to be. The power of the living 
English, which is ever side by side with it, and which never 
had more vigor and aggressive power than now, will by its 
mere influence withstand and hold in check the reform on its 
own field, as it is doing now in Great Britain. Either the 
Latin will prevail against the English, or the English against 
the Latin,—not against the language itself, but against the 
unnatural voice in which it is uttered. Certainly so long as 
there remain significant defects in the scheme of reform which 

ye are considering, and so long as conjecture continues to be 
concerned in any considerable part of its determinations, it 
will, we think, prove too feeble for its ever-present antagonist. 

We have spoken in these remarks only of the “Roman” 
method of pronunciation. It is an instructive fact in reference 
to this whole subject, that every nation which has had knowl- 
edge of the Latin language, and has cultivated the same, has, 
for itself, no matter in what pronunciation that language was 
introduced to them, brought that pronunciation into substantial 
agreement with that of their own language. 

But the hope of ultimately recovering a correct utterance of 
Latin ought not to be given up. Investigations in this field of 
inquiry will not be fruitless of good even if the day of full 
success is distant. 

In the mean time ought not increased attention to be paid to 
the correct pronunciation of Latin on some accepted system. 
Learners ought to be enlightened as to the peculiarities of the 
“Continental” method and the “ Roman” method, even if they 
are not required to carry them into practice. The English 
method, in which Old and New England agreed and under- 
stood each other for many generations, never claimed, to be 
sure, to be Ciceronian, but it nevertheless did good service, just 
as the German method, far as it is from the ancient Latin 
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standard, has served the turn of the great linguists of Germany, 
and still serves them, and as the Italian pronunciation of Latin 
sufficed for such scholars as Garatoni, Forcellini, and Mai. 
Pronunciation was made a point of great importance and carried 
to great exactness in the English schools, and it was not neg- 
lected by educated men while they lived. A false quantity was 
liable to occasion even public comment. There was a similar 
zeal on this subject among us, also, until this reform began. 
May it not be revived? The task would not be difficult. The 
minimum of work upon quantity which any respectable classi- 
cal school should require of its pupils before they read poetry 
would suffice for the demands of the English system up to that 
point; nor would much additional time be needed for familiar- 
izing pupils with the general rules of quantity and their appli- 
cation. 

But, as we humbly think, the great business of classical 
education is with interpretation, and the laws of human speech. 
These laws are grammar, and in grammar is metaphysical 
science in the concrete. It is in the interpretation of thoughts 
rather than in the science of words that are to be found the 
great and varied benefits of mental discipline and training 
which a classical education gives. Study of words is of course 
an essential prerequisite to interpretation and should be made 
intensely thorough with each successive lesson. But to read a 
Latin author merely or mainly for the philological study of his 
vocabulary is one thing ; to read the same in order to interpret 
his thoughts with all the light and aid which philology can give 
is quite another. The latter must, we think, be preferable for 
the ordinary classical education, although philology as a science 
takes rank with the highest, and is of as broad a scope, and of 
as great promise as any. The teacher would, we think, make 
a mistake who should in preparing classes for college, or in 
guiding their studies in college, make the science of words 
predominant. It should be subsidiary. The knowledge of 
quantity is in many ways valuable, and should by no means be 
neglected ; but the time which is given even to a liberal educa- 
tion is so limited, that if this study were pursued exhaustively 
by the body of students in our schools and colleges in order to 
enable them to reproduce the ancient pronunciation of Latin, 
something more valuable would probably be sacrificed for it. 
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ArticLe VUIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Proressor ForsEs ON PREDESTINATION AND FREE-WILL.*-— 
The design of the author in this essay is to show the consistency 
of God’s predestination with man’s free-will, and thus to “ relieve 
the tender consciences of those who fear, by giving their signature 
to the Westminster Confession, they commit themselves to the 
obnoxious doctrines charged against Calvinism.” He holds that 
man is “ altogether passive in regeneration,” the sinner is “ equally 
powerless to make any movement towards holiness, as the impotent 
man to restore power to his own limbs.” All that the sinner can 
do is to put forth “an act of selfish prudence,” “ yielding himself 
reluctantly to the great physician” to be saved from wrath, which 
“must not be confounded with the willing and delighted surrender 
of himself to Christ, as the saviour from sin, which the regenerate 
man is enabled to make the moment that, on his consent being 
given to his cure, God opens his heart and changes it from the 
the love of self and sin to the love of God and holiness.” By 
moral influence alone the spirit strives to induce the sinner, before 
regeneration, to “consent to take the medicine, however unpalat- 
able, which is necessary to his cure.” By “miraculous power” 
he effects “the rectification of the perverted bias of the will and 
the regeneration of the depraved nature.” But free-will involves 
power to resist and finally to frustrate the moral influence of the 
spirit antecedent to regeneration, “From earliest youth God’s 
spirit is striving with every one.” “God’s spirit strives with 
every man till, by his repeated acts of resistance, he at length 
destroys all susceptibility in himself of being renewed. In no 
vase, we firmly believe, even that of the greatest sinners, has 
aught been omitted by God which he knew could possibly avail 
for their amendment.” Those who finally persist in resistance are 
rejected forever, those who yield and put forth the “act of selfish 
prudence,” are by miraculous power regenerated. Since the re- 
deeming grace which comes to the sinner in the strivings of the 
spirit is of God’s grace, election to salvation is unconditional, 


* Predestination and Free-will and the Westminster Confession of Faith: with 
explanation of Rom. 1X. and Appendia on Christ's preaching to “ the Spirits in 
Prison.”—By JOHN ForseEs, D.D., LL.D., Professor of oriental languages, Aber- 
deen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1878, 8vo, vii. and 116 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 
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nothing in the creature “moving him thereto.” But since sin is 
wholly of the sinners, reprobation is decreed “ for their sin.” Thus 
“election originates in the free grace of God. Reprobation orig- 
inates in the free-will of man” “ All good originates from God. 
All evil originates from the creature.” Reasoning frum these 
principles the author proceeds elaborately to refute five of the 
more common objections to the doctrine of predestination. 

Of “the Eternity of Punishment” he says: “On this mysterious 
subject no more definite conclusion, we believe, can be reached, 
than the reply given many years ago, by one of the best and most 
Christian men I have ever known, to another eminent clergyman 
who is still alive, when giving utterance to the awful feeling in- 
spired by the thought of so many souls being consigned to ‘ ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, ‘You will 
remember, my dear sir, no words could have been more express 
than those addressed to Adam before his fall; Jn the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die; yet God found a rem- 
edy.’”... “In the examination of this question the following 
points seem worthy of attention: 

1. God did not announce beforehand to Adam that he would 
find a remedy. 

2. The non-natural meaning forced on azavz0s is unnecessary, 
if the elasticity of meaning in adjectives according to the sub- 
stantives they qualify is kept in mind. The duration of the present 
time varies exceedingly according as it is joined with the (present) 
instant—hour—day—year—century, etc. ”A1a@vi0s, eternal, ex- 
pands to its utmost (without beginning or end) when applied to 
God; but contracts proportionately when applied to ‘eternal Zife’ 
in the creatures, which has a beginning—‘ everlasting priesthood,’ 
i. e. so long as the Mosaic dispensation lasted—‘ everlasting Aids,’ 
so long as the earth endures—‘ everlasting punishment, so long 
as its cause, sin, endures. But in every case (whatever higher 
idea may be associated with it) it denotes eternal or everlasting 
in duration. . 

3. From Christ’s words, ‘these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal,’ it has been argued 
that to question the endlessness of punishment is to invalidate the 
argument for the endlessness of bliss, since the word in the orig- 
inal applied to both is the same. Here it has been forgotten that 
while a sovereign cannot draw back from his promises, it is his 
prerogative to make ‘mercy rejoice over judgment.’ 
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4. The objection started is speculative, as regarding the ultimate 
fate of the many unrepentant, not practical, as regarding our own 
duty and obligations. Our present life decides our future fate, 
for ‘it is appointed unto men once to die and after this the jadg- 
ment.’ What God may possibly have in reserve in an after dis- 
pensation for those who have forfeited the preéminent place offered 
them in the present dispensation, of being ‘heirs with God and 
joint heirs with Christ,’ we may with confidence leave with Him 
who is infinitely wise, loving, and powerful, to determine.” (pp. 
20, 21.) 


Honer’s Outtines or TuroLtocy.*—This work, which was 
first published nearly twenty years ago, has been rewritten and 
considerably enlarged by the distinguished author, after an experi- 
ence on his part of fourteen years as a teacher of theology. It is 
designed as a text-book in the elements of dogmatic theology. 
For this it is well adapted by its orderly and lucid arrangement 
of topics, by the condensation of its statements, which is secured 
without any loss of perspicuity, and by its learning and logical 
ability. While the author’s own opinions are definitely an- 
nounced and strongly advocated, there is an obvious intention to 
state with candor the propositions and arguments of adversaries. 
The large mingling of historical matter with doctrinal discussion 
is an excellent feature of this treatise. While we find on its pages 
interpretations of Christian doctrine with which we are not able 
to concur, we are glad to record our high estimate of its merit as 
a theological manual. Those who seek for a full and clear exposi- 
tion of that type of Calvinism which is known as “ Princeton 
Theology” will find it in this compact and able volume. 


Ewer’s “Catuouictry, ProrestantisM, AND RoMANisM.”+— 
Dr. Ewer tries to walk on the slippery track of the via media. 
Protestantism is a mistake and a failure; the Pope, equally so; 
the “Catholic” body, the collective episcopate, is the infallible 
doctor. Beware of private judgment; beware of the Latin Pon- 
tificate; I will show youa more excellent way,—such, in brief, is 

* Outlines of Theology. Rewritten and enlarged. By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 
Hones, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1879. 

+ Catholicity in its relations to Protestantism and Romanism. Being six confer- 
ences, &c. By the Rev. F.C. Ewer, S.TD. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Dr. Ewer’s cry to the reader. An honest cry, it, no doubt, is. 
We cannot speak so well of his logic. Private judgment is such 
a folly; yet we read (p. 23): “I ask you to admit (1) that there 
isa God; (2) that that God is a perfect God of love; (3) that each 
of us exist; and (4) that our senses give us tolerably accurate in- 
telligence of that by which we are surrounded.” If poor private 
reason can be trusted to ascertain the fundamental truths of reli- 
gion, and to solve its primary and greatest problems, one would 
think that it might be competent to interpret the Bible. Nor 
can we speak highly of Dr. Ewer’s historical knowledge. The state- 
ments—borrowed statements, in this volume about Luther, are a 
tissue of misrepresentations. The author should read Archdeacon 
Hare’s “ Vindication of Luther,” and save himself from these 
unjust and blundering aspersions upon the character of the great 
Reformer. 


Tue “SpPEAKER’s COMMENTARY:” THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS.* 


—In this volume, the first of the series on the New Testament, 
are included the notes of Dean Mansel on the first twenty-six 
chapters of Matthew. The editor, Mr. Cook, completes Matthew, 
and contributes the comments on Mark. The commentary on 
Luke is the work of the editor, on the basis of notes prepared by 
the present Bishop of St. David’s. Dean Mansel’s notes are the 
work of a vigorous mind, highly conservative in its tendencies, 
but possessed of no very high degree of exegetical tact. He was 
more of a metaphysician than an interpreter. We consider the 
most valuable portion of the volume to be the introduction, from 
the pen of the Archbishop of York. This is a dissertation on the 
origin and structure of the Synoptical Gospels. It is clear, well- 
arranged, learned, and sensible. The whole volume, however, is 
well worthy of the attention of theological students, and will cer- 
tainly be useful to the class for which this commentary is specially 


designed. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE Lire.}—It would be difficult to find a 
book which in the same compass combines more good sense and 


* The Holy Bible, with a Commentary, etc. By Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. New Testa- 
ment. Vol.L St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1878. 

+ Villages and Village Life, with hints for their improvement. By NATHANIEL 
HiLLYER Ea@Gureston. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin 
Square, 1878. 
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good taste than this little volume on “ Villages and Village Life.” 
It is destined to be widely read and to do a great deal of good. 
It fills a felt want and happily complements Mr. Mitchell’s “ My 
Edgewood Farm,” as dealing more especially with the social 
aspects of country life. With a cultured eye to beauty the author 
does not lose sight of the practical. He exercises an independent 
though friendly censorship in regard to the sanitary aspects of 
country life. Our villages, he thinks, need as thorough attention 
to their draining and sewering as our large towns and cities. 
This has been painfully demonstrated in some instances of late, 
and people living in country villages can no longer be deceived 
by appearances and must wake up to the fact that scenes of even 
Paradisaical beauty may hide lurking malaria. Our author is 
regardful of those more subtle influences which breed moral 
typhoid in rural districts. He aims to construct no ideal “com- 
munity ” from which the old fashioned church steeple and brown 
school-house are left out, but he builds on the old Puritan founda- 
tions of intelligence, virtue, and religion, a still more attractive 
social structure which is a development of the spiritual amid the 
rough realities of the utilitarian and material. 

Some idea of the character of this modest but rarely instructive 
work may be gathered from the following table of contents that 
shows how full of interest its topics are :— 

Village Life as it is and as it should be; Town and Country; A 
Double Inquiry (The Country over-populated, The City over- 
crowded) ; Causes of Over-populating of Towns; Dulness of the 
Country; Means and occasions of Social Intercourse ; Village- 
Improvement Societies; The Laurel Hill Association; Trees and 
Tree-planting ; Vines and Climbing Plants; Fruits and Flowers; 
The Country Dwelling-house; Fences and Hedges; Lawns; 
Water; Sanitary Aspects of Country Life—Drainage, Ventilation 
—Care of the sick; Cemeteries; Roads and Bridges; Preserva- 
tion of Woodlands; Schools and School-houses; The Village 
Church; The Village Library; Work and Play; The Village 
Festival. 

Of these chapters, that on “Trees and Tree-planting ” (though 
by no means the only chapter that may be so characterized) is 
written in a most genial vein that reminds one vividly of Chris- 
topher North. Thus tenderly he discourses upon transplanting 
trees (p. 81) as if a father were putting his own babies to bed: 
“Treat a tree as such a living, divinely created thing ought to be 
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treated. Do not wrench it up by force from the soil into which 
it has woven its very life for years; do not tear its rootlets asun- 
der in the hasty endeavor, with rude instruments, to separate them 
from their hold. But with whatever painstaking may be needful, 
let the roots be gently separated from the soil. Remember that 
they are the digestive organs of the tree; the organs which are 
to gather and assimilate its food and convert it into tissue; and 
that the fine, fibrous roots are, for this purpose, of more conse- 
quence than the large ones. The tree can no more grow without 
them than a man can grow without astomach. Take them up 
varefully therefore; preserve them so far as possible. And if, 
after all, some roots are broken in the removal, let the fractured 
ends be smoothly pared off with the knife so that the wounds may 
be quickly healed and new rootlets begin to be formed; then re- 
plant the tree as carefully as it has been taken from the ground. 
Do not, as many do, treat it like a post and thrust it into a hole 
only just large enough for it, and then ram the earth around it 
and leave it to take care of itself; but be sure to make a hole as 
large as the natural spread of the roots, and even larger, so that 
they may easily push themselves out for the growth of coming 
years. For the same reason, make the hole of generous depth ; 
then see that the earth is made fine and of nutritious richness. 
Thus make a bed for the tree carefully, as you would make one 
for yourself, and then lay it therein, tucking the earth carefully 
about all its finest roots, and with gentle pressure bringing it 
into firm contact with them, settling it occasionally, perhaps, as 
you go on, with a few quarts of water, and finally mulching the 
surface with some old straw or with flat stones. It will pay, as a 
child well nursed pays, by a healthy growth. It will reward you 
with its own tree-smiles every year and every day.” 

The writer would have every State do as Nebraska does, appoint 
an “ Arbor Day” on which the people in all the villages over the 
land are invited to plant trees and are stimulated thereto by suit- 
able rewards, spending the rest of the time asa rural holiday, 
thinking that we have too few legal holidays, that we make sad 
work of enjoying ourselves, and that farmers especially, with 
their wives and daughters, are a lamentably over-worked people. 

We had hoped that the author in his chapter on “Roads and 
Bridges” would have spoken, and spoken severely, of the fatal 
custom in our country of having the roads cross rail-tracks on the 
same level, occasioning constant peril to travelers in wagons and 
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carriages. The English and European rule of having railroad 
tracks pass either over or under the country-highways, should be 
rigidly enforced by the State legislatures, whatever it might cost 
railroad companies. The tendency now is to gather into the con- 
trol of the general government, as is done in England, many 
interests that concern the public life and welfare, and certainly 
this should be one of them, But other important practical mat- 
ters in which the people should be better instructed than they are, 
are vigorously discussed. There is an uncompromising disap- 
proval of shams in farming, fencing, building, burying, and living. 
We should like to own and inhabit one of the country houses 
that he describes, so solid, roomy, and vine-wreathed. A quiet 
humor now and then scintillates in the sentences like the electric 
smile that lights up the grave face of our old friend and classmate 
(may the personal allusion be pardoned) when he is about to say 
something uncommonly rich. But the main value of the book is 
the noble view of life that it takes. Its author is not afraid to enjoy 
the free gifts of God. The breath of the rejoicing hills and of 
the smiling spring is in his book. He favors no piety of gloomy 
asceticism. He introduces the “play element” into the “work ele- 
ment.” He is wise enough to see that the genuinely esthetic has 
a noble moral element in it, that the nature God made is “ very 
good,” and that the art which is purely drawn from the study of 
nature is also good, and that it exerts a most happy intluence over 
the lives of men to make them as sweet and pleasant as the blos- 
soming clover fields of one of our well-loved New England villages 
in June. This little volume in which the thoughtfulness of the 
wise and loving preacher, the graceful style of the man of letters, 
and the hard common serse of the practical economist are delight- 
fully mingled, leads all who read it (and it should be in every 
household in the land), to respond to Milton’s words: “In those 
vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, it 
were an injury and sullenness against nature not to go and see 
her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.” 


Suepp’s Lirerary Essays.*—This is a republication of disqui- 
sitions on subjects pertaining to literature and art, and is thus a 
mate to the volume of theological essays which were noticed in 

* Literary Essays. By Wiut1aM G. T. SHepp, D.D., Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 
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this journal. Decided opinions find, on these pages, an energetic 
expression. The trumpet gives no uncertain sound. There is a 
pleasant mingling of logic and imagination, a manly grasp of 
high themes. In the preface, Dr. Shedd takes a sombre view of 
American society, as regards both thought and conduct. We 
cannot but think that the signs of the times are not so unfavorable 
as he judges. There is, also, a hopeful side in the aspect of affairs, 
and we are far from thinking that there is any occasion for 


despondency. 


Sarintty Workers, By Canon Farrar.*—The subjects of 
these lectures are, The Martyrs, The Hermits, The Monks, The 
Early Franciscans, The Missionaries. The Lectures are not care- 
ful historical studies of their subjects, but were prepared to be 
preached to a popular audience. The character of the different 
classes of religionists of which they treat are illustrated by 
sprightly biographical sketches and anecdotes, and the practical 
lessons for our own times drawn from their history are felicitously 


set forth. 


SWEDENBORG AND CuHanninG.f—In this volume Dr. Barrett 
has arranged parallel paragraphs from Swedenborg and Channing 
on fifty-seven different subjects, showing more or less coincidence 
of thought and belief. Neither the works nor the biography of 
Dr. Channing give reason to believe that he was specially inter- 
ested in Swedenborg or had given his works any special study. 
He rarely, if ever quotes him or refers to him. Whatever coinci- 
dences of teaching there is results from his reaching conclusions 
similar to those of Swedenborg by independent thought. We 
see, however, in this similarity of teaching, nothing so remarkable 
as to deserve a volume to present it; for in these paraliels the 
coincidence is partly in the negation of evangelical doctrines in 
which Unitarians generally agree with Swedenborg, and partly 
in the assertion of aspects of truth to which scholarly and cultured 
Christian thinkers of the present day generally assent. The work 

* Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lectures delivered in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
March and April, 1878. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of 
Westminster. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1878. Small 8vo, 
xvi. and 207 pp. 

+ Swedenborg and Channing. Showing the many and remarkable agreements 
in the beliefs and teachings of these writers. By B. F. Barrett. Philadelphia, 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 624, 626 and 628 Market Street. 1879. 288 pp. 
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has, however, a value independent of its primary desiga. It gives 
us, on this wide range of important subjects, the pivotal thoughts 
of these two eminent writers, selected from their entire works by 
one who has given them special and loving study. And they are 
authors whose best thoughts will always be of value to Christian 
culture. The attempt in discussing the fifty-seventh subject to 
prove a practical coincidence between Swedenborg and Channing 
on the Person of Christ is a striking example of reasoning in 
which the wish is father to the thought. 
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